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A Short History of Shorthand 


By John Robert Gregg 
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Chapter One 


Shorthand in Ancient Times 


HEN Marcus Tullius Cicero, the 

greatest of Roman orators and states- 

men, in 63 B. C., rang for a stenog- 

rapher, no dainty maid came trip- 
ping to hisdesk with notebook and pencil ready 
to perpetuate the thoughts 
of the man whose every 
word was pondered by the 
intellectuals of that day. 
Instead, we can imaginea 
dignified and_ scholarly 
man, sandaled, tunicked, 
and togaed, coming for- 
ward with waxen tablets 
and styli, the writing im- 
plements of the time, and 
sitting at his feet to take 
dictation. But the result 
was the same as it is to- 
day. The living words 
were transfixed for future 
generations to read and 
study. 

Those who have strug- 
gled with the translation 
of Julius Caesar’s ‘‘Com- 
mentaries,"’ or Cicero's orations on the conspir- 
acy of Catiline, now that they know the means 
by which this form of intellectual inquisition 
was made possible, will a thousand times wish 
that shorthand had never beeninvented. Ina 
recent article under the title, ‘‘From Tiro to 
Gregg,” in the monthly magazine of the Cler- 
ical High School, Boston, a student deplores 
the fact that shorthand was known to the 
ancient writers, because, he says, his college 
course would be so much shorter if he did not 


Wax tablets and writing tools used by 
Roman stenographers 


have to read and ponder over the wise sayings 
of the philosophers of Rome and Greece! 
Startling as it may seem, shorthand was 
widely used in the time of the Caesars. Its 
beginning is a matter of conjecture; its evolu- 
tion has extended over 
several centuries. There 
have been attempts to 
show that the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted 
with shorthand writing, 
based on such passages 
from the Bible as occur 
in the Fourteenth Psalm, 
‘My tongue is the pen of 
a ready writer,”’ and in 
Jeremiah, Chapter 36, 
“Then Jeremiah called 
Baruch, the son of Neriah: 
and Baruch wrote from 
the ‘mouth of Jeremiah 
all the words of the Lord, 
which he had spoken unto 
him, upon a roll of a 
book.” The expression, 
‘“‘wrote from the mouth,” 
clearly indicates that the words were taken 
from dictation; but, in these passages and in 
others that have been quoted by historians, 
there is no actual evidence that stenographi 
characters were used. Doubtless some method 
of abbreviating words was used by the pro- 
fessional scribes among the Hebrews and 
among the Greeks and Persians (as men- 
tioned by Herodotus, “the father of history’’) 
several hundred years before Christ, but 
there is no evidence that shorthand char- 
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Cicero Accusing Catiline in 
The first recorded instance of 


acters or other special symbols were employed 

The first mention of an abbreviated system 
is in connection with the Roman poet, Quin- 
tus Ennius, who lived about 200 B. C. It is 
said that he used a scheme of eleven hundred 
signs which he devised for the purpose of 
writing more swiftly than was possible by the 
ordinary alphabet. 


THE FIRST SHORTHAND SYSTEM 


The first definite and indisputable evidence 
of the use of shorthand is recorded by Plu- 
tarch, who mentions that in the debate on 
the Catilinian conspiracy in the Roman Sen- 
ate, in 63 B. C., the orations of Cicero and 


Cato were reported in shorthand. The words 
of Plutarch are, ‘‘This speech of Cato has been 
preserved in this manner: Cicero had taught 
the most skillful writers, beforehand, signs 
which in small and short characters compre- 
hended the signification of many letters. 
These writers were placed in different parts of 
the Curia, and as yet they had developed 
neither quick-writers, nor did they have any, 
but were just entering upon that path.” 
Plutarch attributes to Cicero the invention 
of shorthand, but there is now no doubt that 
the credit for originating the first system of 
shorthand of which we have any knowledge 
belongs to Tiro, who was a freedman of Cicero. 
As Dr. J. W. Ziebig points out in his ‘Ancient 
and Medieval Shorthand,” it was the custom 
in those days to ascribe to the master or patron 
any merits or achievements of his slaves or 
freedmen, in accordance with the accepted 
maxim that whatever a slave acquired, he ac- 
quired not for himself but for his master 
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the Roman Senate, B. C. 6% 
the use of shorthand in reporting 


Doctor Ziebig adds: ‘“‘Had Cicero been the 
ventor or even the perfector of shorthand, | 
would not have remained silent about it 
we are to judge from his whole character a: 
nature; and the writings of his biograph« 
and commentators contain no allusion wh 
ever to such a meritorious achievement.’’ 

Like many of the slaves of that time, ca 
tives from other nations, Tiro hig! 
educated, and on receiving his freedom fro: 
Cicero he adopted two-thirds of his maste 
name and became Marcus Tullius Tiro. H 
afterwards became Cicero's secretary and co! 
fidant, and the warm regard which Cicero e: 
tertained for Tiro is shown again and agai 
in his letters. On one occasion, when Tir 
was ill, Cicero wrote to him: “I thought, n 
dear Tiro, I should have been able to do wit! 
out you more easily, but really it is impos 
sible. Take care of your health, and be per 
suaded that, however much might have be« 
the services for which I am indebted to yor 
the greatest you can render me is to keep your 
self in good health.’’ And the reliance he 
placed upon Tiro’s astuteness and politica! 
judgment is exhibited in this letter: ‘Give m« 
reliable information on the political relations 
how it stands with Octavius and Antonius 
what is the voice of the people, and let m« 
know whatever may be about to happen. |! 
can scarcely refrain from hastening to Rom: 
but I shall be guided entirely by your advice 
From this it will be clear that Marcus Tullius 
Tiro was a man of no small consequence, or an 
intellectual giant like Cicero would not hav: 
shown such deference to his judgment 

Tiro must have possessed unusual skill! as a 


was 
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shorthand writer, for Cicero, in writing to a 
friend when Tiro was absent, complained that 
his work was delayed because, while he could 
dictate to Tiro in ‘‘periods,"’ he had to dictate 
to Spintharus in “syllables.” Cicero himself 
was a shorthand writer, but evidently not a 
skillful one, as he writes to Atticus, ‘‘What | 
wrote you about the ten deputies I believe 
you have not properly understood, because, 
| suppose, I wrote you in shorthand.” 


HOW THEY WROTE 


In reporting the Roman Senate, it is said 
that Tiro stationed about forty shorthand 
writers in different parts of the Curia, who 
wrote down on their tablets what they could. 
The transcripts were afterward pieced to- 
gether into connected discourse. It is stated 
that some of the Roman stenographers were 
trained to take down the first parts of sen- 
tences and others the closing words 


The Roman shorthand characters were 
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the other end flattened for the purpose of 
smoothing the wax after a record had been 
made, in order that the tablet could be 
used again. 

The stylus could be made a very effective 
weapon, as will be seen from some of the in- 
cidents recorded in this chapter; indeed, the 
word “‘stilleto’’ was derived from stylus, and 
that deadly weapon, which has figured so fre- 
quently in Roman and Italian history, was but 
a development of the writing instrument of the 
early Roman scribes. It was with such in- 
struments that Julius Caesar was stabbed 
to death. 


SHORTHAND IN HIGH ESTEEM 


The world is indebted to Tiro and his fol- 
lowers for the transmission to posterity of 
some of the finest gems of literature and some 
of the most effective orations of Roman civ- 
ilization. By the grace of shorthand, we pos- 
sess the opinions on the immortality of the 


Specimen of Tironian Notes 


called notae, and the shorthand writers notarii, 
from which is derived our modern word 
“notary.” 

When one remembers that the shorthand 
writers of those days were without paper, pen, 
pencil, or ink, and possessed only a crude 
method of shorthand writing, it is almost 
incredible that they could report anything. 
The writing was done on tablets that were 
covered with a layer of wax. The edges 
of the wax tablets were raised, to allow their 
being closed without injury to the writing. 
These tablets were fastened together at the 
corners by wire, thus forming a kind of book, 
and as many as twenty tablets could be so 
fastened. When the book consisted of two 
tablets only, it was called a diploma, and the 
official appointments conferring public office 
were in that form; hence our word “diploma.” 

The instrument used for writing was a 
stylus, which was about the size of an ordinary 
pencil, the point being of ivory or steel, with 


soul of two of the famous men who lived be- 
fore the Christian Era. When we remember 
that in the days of Cicero and Julius Caesar 
the sayings of the famous intellectuals were 
passed on almost entirely by word of mouth, 
and were handed down in the same manner, 
it will be realized that the part which short- 
hand played in the preservation of thought 
was of the highest importance. 

A knowledge of the Tironian notes became a 
much-prized possession in the early days of the 
Christian Era—emperors, statesmen, orators 
poets, and philosophers were among its 
devotees. References to shorthand are to be 
found in the works of Cicero, Horace, Livy, 
Ovid, Martial, Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius. 

Pliny the Younger (A. D. 62-113) says con- 
cerning the elder Pliny (A. D. 23-79): “Ona 
journey, the shorthand writer was constantly 
at his side, with his writing tablets.” In 
another place, he says concerning his own 
work: “I call the shorthand writer, and, having 
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let'in the daylight, I dictate the things that | 
have composed.” 

In the fourth century, after Rome had been 
divided into two empires, Honorius, Emperor 
of the West, and Arcadius, Emperor of the 
East, in dedicating a statue to Claudius, 
eulogized him as a “tribune, stenographer, 
and poet.” 


THE CAESARS WROTE AND TAUGHT 
SHORTHAND 


Julius Caesar was a writer of shorthand, 
and the poet, Ovid, in speaking of this, re- 
cords, “By these marks secrets were borne 
by land and sea.”” As evidence of the dynamic 
energy of Julius Caesar, historians frequently 
mention that in composing his famous ‘‘Com- 
mentaries”’ he dictated to six stenographers 
at one time. Doubtless the method em- 
ployed was that used in reporting the Roman 
Senate; that is, all the stenographers took 
down what they could and afterwards the 
transcripts were pieced together to make a 
complete report. 

Augustus Octavianus (63 B. C.-A. D. 14), 
the first and the greatest of the twelve Caesars, 
was an accomplished shorthand writer, and it 
is recorded that he taught the art to his grand- 
children, which indicates the high esteem in 
which he held it. During his reign he ap- 
pointed three classes of stenographers to the 


Imperial Government. 
Among the achievements of Augustus were 
his victories over Brutus and Cassius, and 


later, over Antony and Cleopatra. It has 
been said of Augustus that he was in public 
service for the longest period of any states- 
man of ancient or modern times; but the most 
striking tribute paid to his genius is contained 
in the epigrammatic statement of the his- 
torian that “Augustus found Rome built of 
brick, and left it built of marble.” 
Throughout his long life the citizens of 
Rome delighted to do him honor. They con- 
ferred upon him the title Augustus (meaning 
“sacred” or ‘‘consecrated’’) and, when they 
had exhausted all other tributes, the Senate 
by formal decree changed the name of one of 
the months, Sextilis, to August—several of the 
most fortunate events in his life having oc- 
curred in that month. This incident, by the 
way, furnishes one of the most amusing ex- 
amples of human vanity, in the case of a 
really great man, that is to be found in his- 
tory. Augustus was jealous of the renown of 
Julius Caesar—whose great-nephew and heir 
he was—and of the loving regard in which 
Julius was remembered by the Roman people. 
When the Senate notified the Emperor of the 
honor conferred upon him, he displayed con- 
siderable annoyance because the month they 
had named for him contained, at that time, 
one day less than July—which had been 
named after Julius Caesar, whose birth month 
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it was. Much perturbed, the Senate h 
riedly held another session and ingenious 
solved the problem by taking one day fro 
February and adding it to August! 

It will be a source of gratification to th 
who write shorthand to remember that tv 
of the months, July and August, are call 
after men who wrote shorthand, and t! 
one of these men taught the art to 
grandchildren. 

Titus Vespasian (A. D. 41-81), the eleven: 
of the twelve Caesars, was probably the m: 
expert writer of shorthand among the Rom 
emperors. Suetonius records that he ‘‘w 
capable of writing shorthand with the gre 
est rapidity and that he often competed wi: 
the scribes for his own amusement,” whi 
shows that even shorthand speed contes: 
date back to the first century of the Christi 
Era. Titus was a highly accomplished ma: 
he was proficient in music, he could wr 
shorthand rapidly, and he could imita' 
people’s handwriting so skillfully that 
was wont to say that he might have been 
successful forger! That he held the art 
shorthand writing in high esteem is shown 
the fact that he taught it to his stepson. 

There is a passage in the writings of S 
tonius in which he expresses surprise that t 
Emperor Caligula (A. D. 12-41), had not a 
quired a knowledge of shorthand, an art 
which so many of his illustrious predecessor 
had been proficient. 


SHORTHAND AIDS EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


Dr. Paul Mitzschke says, ‘‘Tiro’s shortha: 
writing spread more and more after his deat! 
and was further developed by Vipsani: 
Philargius, Aquila, and the philosoph 
Seneca, and introduced into the schools | 
the practical Romans, where it occupied 
place for centuries.” 

With the rise of the early Christian Chur: 
and the demand for a record of the exa 
words of the religious leaders of the day, t! 
teaching and practice of the shorthand of Ti: 
received a new impetus. 

Pope Clement, in A. D. 196, divided Rom 
into seven districts and appointed a short 
hand writer for each. Cyprian, the famo: 
bishop of Carthage, devoted much of his tin 
to the elaboration of several thousand a 
breviations to supplement the Tironian not: 
These abbreviations were devoted for the ma 
part to Scriptural and proper names and t 
current phrases peculiar to the early Chri 
tians, thereby rendering the work “much mor 
useful to the faithful,’’ as he expressed it, b 
at the same time making the learning of short 
hand much more difficult. 

Many of the trials of the early Christian 
were reported by shorthand writers wh: 
were employed by the (Continued on page 16° 
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A Christmas Effigy—l 
By Archie P. McKishnie 


[Reprinied in shorthand from the Farmers’ Magazine, Toronto} 
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A Christmas Effigy—II 
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A Christmas Effigy—III 
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A Christmas Effigy 
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Impressionistic Impressions 
of the 


International Championship Typewriting Contest 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


HE contest this year was truly an 
international affair. Two distinguished 
typists from England—Miss Millicent 
Voodward and Mr. Robert G. Curtis, of 
ondon, champions of England and France— 
ime over to try conclusions with the best 
at America has produced. 
ke Carpentier in the field 
f the padded gloves, Leng- 
n of net and racquet fame, 
Duncan and Mitchell and 
eitch, artists with every 
lub in the bag from driver 
) putter, venerunt, vicerunt, 
eveneruni—'‘they came, 
hey saw, they—returned.” 
Yet they were good sports- 
ven all, true to the tradi- 
tions of the noble races from 
which they sprang. Not 
1 word of complaint— 
ist a frank acknowledg- 
vent of defeat and a cheer 
or the winner. And these 
two famous typists from the 
ther side could have had 
ne just cause for complaint. 
| do not know how good the 
ir is in England, however 
good certain liquids are 
that come from the north 
f the island, but Miss Woodward and Mr. 
Curtis must have thought that in this great 
ountry of boasted liberty, fresh air was 
included in the now famous Eighteenth 
Amendment. The air in the room in which 
the contest was held was of about the same 
onsistency and of the same general compo- 
nents as that to be found in a Bronx subway 
train at the rush hour. Fresh air in that 
crowd must have felt as lonesome as a moth 
in an empty clothes closet. 


The 


| UT to the story of the contest. 
tabulated results to be found on another 


page give the results in detail. Mr. Hossfeld 
retains the Championship by the simple 
process of writing more net words in the 
contest than any of the others. 

The reactions of the writers during the 
first minute or so of the contest showed the 
condition of nerves, brain—and physical 
efficiency. It was the performance at the 
start that distinguished the highly trained 
professional from the crowd. For them it 
was no more of a contest, apparently, than 


George Hossfeld 


International Typewriting Cham- it 
pion, 1921 


what they go through every day in their 
training. Mr. Hossfeld sits with body bent 
slightly forward, his very square, handsome 
jaw protruding pugilistically, as portrayed 
in the faces of the gentlemen in the adver- 
tising posters of the collar makers seen in 
the street cars, elevated 
trains, and other public 
torture vehicles He 
sents the 


repre- 
very pinnacle of 

determination 
and concentration. He has 


aggressive 


reduced grinding out copy 


for one hour to an exact 


science His rhythm is re- 
duced to stop-watch preci- 
sion Mr. Harold Smith 
called my attention to the 
regularity of his carriage 
returns at intervals of six 
seconds flat, almost without 
variation which meant 
that he was traveling at the 
rate of 140 words a 


gross His eyes never shilt- 


minute 
ed from machine to 
He knew his 
hitting on all cylinders and 


copy 
machine was 
was only up to him to 
keep feeding it gas (apolo- 
gies to Mr. 
that rate and he would come out somewhere 
near the top You should have 
carriage slip back at the end of each line 
one deft dab of his hand that did not seem to 
travel more and the patter 
of type began again in ceaseless sequence 
His mechanical 
marvel over. The twenty-six errors charged 
to him—the most accurate record of any 
winner of the contest—were undoubtedly due 
to mistakes in his telegraph department. 


Kimball) at 


seen the 


than an inch, 


technique is something to 


Miss Owen, with her Billie Burkesque (or 
Burkian) tresses and Harold Lloyd glasses, is 
always a focal center in any contest Her 
dancing fingers have a hypnotic, magnetic pull 
that it is difficult to resist. She was fairly 
bubbling over with reserve energy at the 
start, and had a little difficulty during the 
first few minutes to compose 
fingers of hers—but when she did settle down, 
which was very soon, she gave her Underwood 
a sample of speed that it will long remember. 
Miss Owen's style is that of the arlist as 
contradistinguished from that of the typist 


those agile 
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who simply drives ahead with mechanical 
precision. Her hands and fingers seem to 
flow in rhythmic undulations. 

The many friends of Miss Bessie Friedman 
were glad to see her return to the contests, 
and she showed that she could “‘come back” 
by winning second place, only three words a 
minute behind the champion. Did you ever 
see the valves of a Liberty Motor dancing up 
and down in glee as the motor purred out 
its song of power? That is Miss Friedman. 
Her style is business-like, no frills or fuss or 
flurry—just steady, competent work at a 
killing pace. There is not much to choose 
between her technique and that of the others. 
Differences in the net results between the 
writers in the professional class are primarily 
a matter of mental and 
physical condition at the 
exact time of the contest. 

Albert Tangora is an- 
other writer who forged to 
the front in this contest, 
writing almost the same 
gross asthe champion, but 
his accuracy brought him 
down tothird place, though 
he raised his record of 128 
last year to 132 this year. 

Miss Genevieve Maxwell, 
who won the Amateur cham- 
pionship last year, is of 
championship caliber. She 
has an operating style that 
is tremendously effective 
and, moreover, she has a 
poise that will serve her in 
good stead when she gets 
the idea firmly fixed in 
her mind that it is her year to win. ‘“‘It is 
a mere matter of psychology,"’ as one of our 
presidents said. 

Unfortunately I was not seated where I 
could see Miss Stollnitz grinding out that 
prodigious gross of 8475 words, the highest of 
any contestant. It was her terrific speed that 
robbed her of her chance of winning. The 
racing propeller of the liner in rough weather 
does not give an inch of propulsion. Miss 
Stollnitz has shown from the beginning of her 
contest experience that she has almost unlim- 
ited speed. When she gets those agile fingers 
of hers to the point where they will “stay 
put”’—look out, Mr. Champion Hossfeld! 

It was interesting to watch the reactions of 
the two visitors from abroad, Miss Woodward 
and Mr. Curtis, in their first American con- 
test. The whole procedure was something 
new to them. Mr. Robert G. Curtis got a 
bad start right off the bat because the incon- 
siderate fire commissioner had posted placards 
all over the building, which read in flaming 
letters, ‘‘No smoking."" What can a mascu- 
line Britisher, or an American either, who is 


Nov 


Josephine Pitisan 


Champion 
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used to the comforting companionship of a 
big black Dunhill pipe, do without that 
solace? And you can’t blame him for wanting 
it when you consider the clinging and familia: 
air of the place. 

Miss Woodward was embarrassed by n 
such restrictions, however, although I under 
stand that many of the English girls think 
dainty little pipe with one’s monogram on it 
to carry around in one’s repair kit, is ‘‘perfect! 
topping.”” Both Miss Woodward and Mr: 
Curtis are top-notch technicians when it 
comes to keyboard operation. But the 
mental side of typing has not received th 
degree of attention from them that wa 
necessary here. Perhaps the strange sur 
roundings may have caused this. I notice: 
that they both have th: 
fault of shifting their 
vision from keyboard t 
copy, and vice versa 
Then, in the matter of car 
riage return and inserting 
new sheets of paper, there is 
need for improvement 
These operations were per 
formed with the minimun 
loss of time by the American 
typists — who have been 
trained in every feature of 
effective typing. Every nec- 
essary movement has been 
made the subject of careful! 
analysis, and a standardized 
technique established for it 
Miss Woodward and Mr 
Curtis can profit by their ex 
perience. Miss Woodward, 
who is the champion o! 
England, and Mr. Curtis,the champion of 
France, I understand are the only two typists 
of any note in England. No attempt has 
been made there to foster typing contests as 
here, and as a result there is not the incentive 
to practice for speed. They are pioneers and 
deserve all the more credit. The visit of thes 
two brilliant typists to our shores may, there 
fore, be the means of stimulating interest in th« 
subject on the other side. 

I have reserved comment on the real her: 
of the professional class, Mr. W. F. Oswald, 
champion of 1919, until the last. It is a fine 
achievement to win the championship, or to 
win even second or third or fourth place in it 
But when you look down the error column 
and see a figure 1 staring you in the face, you 
blink and look again and wonder what figure 
has been omitted in front of it. This time 
there was none. There was but one error 
chargeable to him in the hour’s typing, and 
that one error was a failure to space between 
words. He almost attained the unattainable 
—the perfect score. But I will let you into 
a little secret-— Mr. Oswald erased. Now hold 
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Official Records 
International Championship Typewriting Contest 


New York City, October 17, 1921 
WorRpbs 
Net PER 
MACHINE NAME Gross Errors : Worps MINUTE 


Professional Class—One Hour 


lerwood George L. Hossfeld 8439 260 8179 
nderwood Bessie Friedman. 8407 440 7967 
iderwood Albert Ly 8437 s 530 7947 

lerwood Margaret B. Owe 8453 ‘ 550 7903 

jerwood William F. Oswald 7681 10 7671 

lerwood Genevieve Maxwell 7953 490 7463 
mington Hortense Stollnitz.___ 8475 1850 6625 

odstock Robert G. Curtis. 7284 900 6384 

al Millicent Woodward... 7100 2 1020 6080 


Amateur Class—30 Minutes 





“mington Marion C. Waner... 4247 
lerwood George W. Gaskill __ 3999 
derwood Barney Stapert.. 3880 

nderwood Howard G. Pfrommer 3933 
lerwood Minnie Regelmeyer 3761 

Remington Elsie Keller 3997 
lerwood Arthur Neuvenhaus 3659 

iderwood Glenn Kingsbury... 3686 

iderwood Joseph Constantino 2762 
C. Smith Samuel Cooperburg 3380 
’. Smith Sophie Feldman / 2910 


Novice Class—15 Minutes 


Josephine Pitisan 1538 
Stella Willins.... 1585 
Williford Wheaton 1496 
J hine Ferrara 1542 
Cecilia Misbach 1592 
Lillian Brown.. 1485 
Helen Skirven.. 1449 
Lillis Wedige_..... 1373 
Kathleen Canapary 1371 
Remington Beatrice Norton ____ : : 1260 


Winner One-Minute Championship 
nderwood Gosnee ©... TEC RT cen ee, VB 


The “Professionals” Who Contested at New York for World's Typewriting Championship 


First Row, left to right—Miss Friedman, Mr. Hossfeld, Miss Woodward, Miss Owen, Mr. Tangora, and 
Miss Maxwell. Second Row, left to righi—Mr. Oswald, Mr. Curtis, and Miss Stollnits. 
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up your hands in horror! Think of a former 


champion even having such an atrocious thing 
as an eraser in his possession, to say nothing of 


using it! But compose yourself. Think a 
moment. Why not use an eraser—there is 
nothing in the rules against it. And besides 
that, an eraser is i/s own punishment. Just 
figure it out yourself. How many words could 
he have written while he was making one 
erasure. At least thirty. So to gain ten 
words he lost thirty, or a difference of 
twenty. 

But that isnot the point. Mr. Oswald went 
in to make an accuracy record—and he did 
it, even with his eight erasures. And these 
erasures were made so skillfully that 
would have to use a microscope, almost, to 
find them. Had he let the 
errors stand, he would have 
had the best record for ac 
curacy that has ever been 
made in any open contest 
-~and he has it as it is, 
for, officially, there is a 
charge of but one 
against him! His attempt 
to make a perfect score nat 
urally placed an inhibition 
on his highest speed, reduc- 
ing his gross speed tremen 
dously. His record stands 
without an equal. 

Mr. Oswald went into the 
contest without an hour's 
practice; in fact, he did not 
intend to enter the contest 
at all, but decided at the last 
moment to hang up an ac- 
curacy record for others to 
try to emulate. He did! In typing the 
7681 words in the hour, he had to make approx- 
imately 35,000 selected strokes. Only nine times 
did his nerves fail to carry their message correct- 
ly. His percentage of accuracy on the basis of 
nine errors was 98.83 per cent perfect; that 
is, one error in 3900 strokes! But you would 
expect that one brought up on “Rational” 
would do something amazingly good like that. 

The hotly fought contest in the Amateur 
class was what lent gaiety to the festive 
occasion. It was won by Miss Marion 
Waner, with a gross of 141 17-30 words a 
minute, the highest made by any contestant, 
showing that she gave her new Remington a 
sample of how she could hit the high places, 
ranking even Miss Stollnitz in highest gross 
speed. Miss Waner’s net speed was 127, 
three words a minute faster than any other 
amateur contestant. If she can sustain that 
speed she will have more than a fighting chance 
at the championship next year. 

It was on this contest that the Precision 
Department got in its good work. Perhaps 
you do not know it, but Mr. Kimball and 


you 


error 


Marion C. Waner 
Amateur Champion 
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those who have the conducting of the contest 
in hand have for years been trying to reduce 
the question of ‘“‘What is an error’ to an 
exact science. Incidentally, they have accu- 
mulated a lot of work for themselves—but, 
as it is in the interest of better typewriting, 
it had to be done. Those who think correct- 
ing the papers of a collection of high-powered 
typewriting experts is merely counting up the 
number of errors, multiplying these by ten, 
deducting this number from the gross number 
of words and dividing by sixty to get the net 
rate a minute, have a lot to learn. This 
would be very simple if you could get every- 
body to agree on what an error is—but, as 
Hamlet would say, ‘‘That is the question."’ 

No modern typewriting contest is possible 
without a complete equip- 
ment of scientific precision 
instruments—such as a mi- 
croscope, micrometer, slide 
rule, compasses, and others, 
for all I know. ‘“ Pop” 
Kimball is a subtle humor 
ist! However all that may 
be, when they get through, 
I doubt if any living man 
could find a peg on which 
to hang an argument. 

All this procedure is lead- 
ing to just what we want it 
to lead to—namely, absolute 
accuracy in the technique of 
typewriting operation. It 
makes every typist keen 
to search out flaws—and 
constructive in finding 
ways to overcome them. 
It all tends to typewriting 
perfection; helps the manufacturer to build 
better machines; helps the typist to achieve 
higher and still more artistic results. 


\ HEN I saw all that crowd clamoring 
to get in to see the contest, I could not 
help but think arrangements should be made 
for them to seeit. Asit was, hundreds stood at 
the barricade which separated the typists 
from the horde in that torrid, breathed-up 
atmosphere, when all they could see of the 
contest was to hear the click of the type! 

Mr. Kimball voiced the same thought 
when he said: “I could fill the Metropolitan 
Opera House for this thing.”” And he could. 
It is a pity that all those young typists 
struggling to get a chance to see the world’s 
best at work cannot have an opportunity of 
seeing them. It would be a lesson in typing 
efficiency they would never forget. The 
contest should be held in a large auditorium 
with the typists on the stage. Features could 
be added which would enhance the interest 
tremendously. A bulletin board should be 
provided on which (Continued on page 171) 
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The Way to Wealth—| 


By Benjamin Franklin 
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(Continued on page 152) 
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The Erineiples’ 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Reading Ability the Test of Shorthand Knowledge 


EADING is most essential in the 
R process of learning shorthand, yet it is 

often neglected or, to say the least, 
passed over too lightly. It is as necessary to 
read shorthand readily as it is to write it 
rapidly. We learn to write shorthand by 
writing shorthand, likewise, we learn to read 
shorthand by reading shorthand. Reading 
ability can be acquired only by close atten- 
tion to this feature of the study. 

Reading and writing are two distinct proc- 
esses. In writing, the sound of the word on 
the ear suggests the pen-written picture, 
while in reading, the pen-picture, through the 
eye, must suggest the word. Thus, we see a 
person may become adept in executing short- 
hand outlines and, at the same time, be un- 
able to make any sense whatever of his notes 
when he comes to transcribe. He may be- 
come, also, a ready reader of engraved short- 
hand, or even of poorly made notes, and yet 
not be able to write with any degree of speed. 
A good illustration of a similar phase of mind 
may be found in large numbers in our colleges 
and universities, where students studying the 
foreign languages, French, Latin, or Greek, 
become fluent readers, yet very few of them 
can write a single sentence readily or 
orrectly. 

If we would only recall how long it took us 
to learn to read longhand fluently, we would 
not hesitate to give the small amount of at- 
tention necessary to the acquirement of read- 
ing shorthand. We should read everything 
we write as soon after writing it as possible. 
Of course, if we read immediately after writ- 
ing, our memory will play a very important 
part inthe reading. As we progress, we should 
lay our notes aside for three or four days and 
then take them up and read them, and, at the 
same time, check our reading to see that it is 
done correctly. It happens frequently in ac- 
tual work that a stenographer is required to 
look up his notes written weeks or months 
previously and make a transcript of them. 
Here is where the test of reading ability 
comes in. 

We advocate a great amount of reading 
from shorthand plates. For such practice, we 
suggest the plates in the Gregg Writer and the 


many publications written in Gregg Short- 
hand, among them, “‘Letters From a Self- Made 
Merchant to His Son,”’ “The Great Stone 
Face," “‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and 
“The Sign of the Four.” 

We know writers who can read their notes 
written at a speed within their limits without 
any hesitation whatsoever, in fact, they read 
them as readily as they would print, whereas 
when they attempt to read their notes written 
at a higher speed, even though the outlines 
are fairly legible to a good reader, they fail 
utterly. 

In reading our own notes, we observe that 
as our speed in writing increases, our style 
will change greatly. If we compare notes 
written at a rate easily within our speed with 
those where our speed is taxed to its limit, we 
will observe great changes. This is not neces- 
sarily because our hand sprawls, but it is a 
fact that our notes written with a dash have a 
different appearance from those written at a 
slow rate. We must learn the changes that 
take place in our notes as the speed increases. 

The practice of reading well-written notes, 
such as those in the Gregg Writer and other 
books mentioned, will train the eye and im- 
press so indelibly the correct outline and style 
upon the mind that in a short time our own 
style will be much improved. In an examina- 
tion of many shorthand specimens, it is sur- 
prising how many portray the characteristics 
of the teacher. In the Gregg Normal this 
summer, there were several in attendance 
who had taken their shorthand theory work 
in a school with which the writer was con- 
nected some eight years ago,and it was very 
easy to select these papers from the others. 
This goes to show we are all imitators and 
proves that if we make a practice of reading 
well-written shorthand, it will have a telling 
effect on our own style. 

The watchword of the shorthand student 
is practice, but do not forget that practice 
means not only writing, but also reading. In 
giving dictation, the dictator will be in- 
variably calling upon the stenographer to read 
what he has just said or to go back two or 
three paragraphs. It is very annoying to 
the dictator if he has to wait while the 
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Lesson XVII 


iH ords 


Sentences 


Lesson XVIII 


iM ords 


Sentences 








| 





stenographer stumbles through his notes, but 
what satisfaction to both dictator and ste- 
nographer if the notes are read instantly and 
with the proper emphasis. 

All expert shorthand writers have been in- 
defatigable readers. Hence, we see how im- 
portant it is to cultivate from the start the 
shorthand-reading habit. Make it a game, a 
sport, not a drudgery. Invent schemes to 
keep your interest. Time yourself on the 
first reading, then repeat and see how the time 
is shortened as you become familiar with the 
outlines. Read a line backward to see whether 
you can recognize the individual forms with- 
out the help of context. It is an excellent 
plan to trace the characters in the air as you 


read, thus receiving the benefit of double 
practice. 


LESSONS SEVENTEEN AND EIGHTEEN 


The disjoined sufix saves much time in 
writing the long derivative words. The prin- 
ciple is very simple if you will give it a little 
thought. We learned in Lesson Five that the 
suffix -ing is expressed by the dot placed im- 
mediately beneath the termination of the 
preceding stroke. Now, if instead of the dot 
we place the suffix form -ly beneath the 
termination of the preceding stroke, we have 
the compound suffix -ingly. Note how this is 
extended to -ingion and -ingham. 
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The forms representing the suffixes must be 
thoroughly learned so the principle may be ap- 
plied without hesitation. Waste no time in 
flourishing the pen between the stroke and the 
suffix form, but drop the pen from the end of 
the stroke and make the suffix with the same 
swing if possible. The -egraph group is an ex- 
ception to position. It should be placed 
above. 

The f for -ification should be joined after 
and d, as in modification. The fact that it is 
joined with an angle prevents confliction with 
-tive. After a consonant, -ship should be 
joined if it can be joined with an angle, as in 
authorship. After downward strokes, &, or g, 


-ward should be joined, as in forward and 


backward. In many instances -ulale may be 
joined, especially after k, g, p, 6, as in spec 
ulate and manipulate. The group may 
usually be joined, but in doing so the circle 
is written with the anti-clockwise motion, or 
like a cipher, as in grammatical. Frequently 
-ograph may be joined, as in stenographer 
Remember that by joining we save a pen lift 

The distinctive method of writing -ograph 
and -ology prevents any possibility of confu 
sion, and terminations are added to 
them the words are such that no confliction 
will occur 

Observe that in -rity, -lity, -city, -vily, -nity, 
-mily, -slic, -tic, -ntic, the suffix represents also 
any vowel immediately preceding; that 


-1t 


when 
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the sufhx may become -artty, -ertty, -trily, 
-orily, -urily, etc. 


LESSON NINETEEN 


This lesson is a continuation of Lesson 
Eleven. Observe that advanced phrase 
writing involves four separate and distinct 
principles: Omission of Words, Intersection, 
Indication of -Ing, and Modification of Word 
Forms. 

In regard to the omission of words, nothing 
need be said in addition to the explanation 
given in Lesson Eleven itself. 

Intersection is a new principle and is ap- 
plied to long technical terms and phrases. 
The stenographer will have many such terms 
in his particular line of work for which short, 
suggestive forms may be used, but he must 
thoroughly memorize these forms and he 
should employ them only where they will 
serve him as time-savers in the execution of 
otherwise long outlines. The phrases given 
in the plate this month will illustrate how this 
principle may be applied. Observe what a 
long outline you would have if you were com- 
pelled to write in full the phrase, fair and 
reasonable market value. By the employment 
of the principle of Intersection, an exceedingly 
short and facile form may be obtained. The 
general principle, you will note, is to use the 
first letter of each word. 

The Indication of -IJng needs no further com- 
ment than to say that some discretion must 
be used as to what words are placed in the 
-ing position. Many times a phrase may be 
placed in the -ing position, but when this is 
done the first word of the phrase would be so 
placed if written alone. 

The purpose of Modification of Word Forms 
is two-fold: first, to facilitate the joining, as 
in the phrase, for a few weeks. Note how easily 
the characters join when the form is modified 
If we wrote the words few and weeks in full, the 
joining would be impossible. Second, word 
modification shortens the outline, as in the 
phrase to what extent (see plate). The hook 
in the word ¢éo is omitted to facilitate the join- 
ing and the word extent is shortened, ex being 
sufficient to suggest the word. The prin- 
ciple of Modification of Word Forms is one 
on which the experienced writer may elab- 
orate to great advantage, but the student 
should proceed with much care and caution. 


LESSON TWENTY 


This lesson is a resumé of the little things 
that could hardly be classed with any of the 
preceding lessons. 

In the writing of initials we most heartily 
endorse the shorthand forms in preference to 
longhand. It has been our experience that the 
shorthand initials are written much more 
rapidly and read with a greater degree of 


accuracy thanthelonghand. It is unnecessar\ 
to suggest to you the time saved in writing 
cities and states in shorthand. We cannot 
understand why so many shorthand writers 
do not learn these properly. Our advice t: 
you is, “Get busy!” 

The paragraph on the points of the com 
pass is very important, especially to the ste 
nographer who hopes to obtain a position in a 
law or a real estate office. You should not: 
that & is used for quarter in the directional! 
phrases only, and that in all other cases 
quarter should be written in full. 

The method of indicating the shortest sound 
of the vowel should not be neglected. Not: 
how essential the distinction is in the sen 
tences in the plate on Lesson XX. 

With this number we complete our discus 
sion of the different lessons. We hope yo 
have enjoyed them and that they may hav: 
been of some help to you. We shall try to giv: 
you something of interest in future numbers 
but as to just what it will be we must co: 


clude with ‘“‘continued in our next issue.’ 


Review Charts 


\ HILE we admonish you to learn ea 

principle thoroughly the first time yo 
come in contact with it, yet it is true that i: 
shorthand we do not have sufficient constant 
daily use of every principle to make ou 
application of it instantaneous. 

We suggest to you on the completion o! 
Lesson 5 to go back in your study and spend 
a few minutes each day in review, writing 
one line of each outline from the beginning 
of the Manual. By the time you have com 
pleted Lesson 7, your review should have 
caught up to your regular assignment. 01 
starting Lesson 8, repeat the process, and s 
on all through the text. In fact, you should 
keep this up for a considerable time after 
you start working up speed. Expert reporters 
tell us they would not think of allowing thei: 
little old textbook to become dusty. 

However, the review we are interested i: 
just at the present time is that general resumé 
on completion of the Manual. An excellent 
plan is to make out a chart like the one 
appearing this month on pages 138 and 139 
Note the scheme, and, before reading it 
through, try your hand at making such a 
chart of the entire shorthand alphabet. Then 
compare it with the one given and add what 
you have omitted There is no serious 
objection to your using the Manual to check 
up your chart before comparison. You will 
be surprised at the knowledge you will gai: 
by this process. It will fix certain principles 
as nothing else will. Try it and see for yoursell. 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—II 
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Program 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation and Allied 
Associations 


Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 27 
Registration of members, first floorlobby. John Alfred White, General Secretary 
1:30 To 5:00 o’cLock 
Visit to St. Louis Industries. Assemble at south entrance of Hotel Statler at 1:30 o'clock 


Tuesday Evening, December 27 
7:00 P.M 
Informal Reception in Ball Room 
8:00 o'cLocK GREGG SHORTHAND FEDERATIO» 
Address by the President, C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial Education, Siate Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
What the Local and State Speed Contests Have Done to Increase Standards, by G. O. Brink, Argentine High Scho 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Training the Student for High Speed Work, by Miss Helen M. Evans, Gregg School, Chicago 
Teaching Shorthand to Continuation School Students, by Miss Grace Boose, Central Continuation School, Milwauke- 


Wisconsin 
Round Table— Methods of Marking Transcripts 


Wednesday Morning, December 28 
9:00 to 10:30 o'cLOocK PuBLic ScHOOLS DEPARTMEN’ 
JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 

The Junior High School in Its Relation to Junior Occupation , by E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washingion, D.C. 

Discussions opened by M. B. Wooten. Lafayette Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Continuation Schools as a Part of America’s Public School System and Their Work in the Training of Boys and 
Girls for Junior Occupations, by T. E. Spencer, Supervisor of Continuation Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Winkel, Central Continuation School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PrivATE ScHoOoLs DEPARTMENT 


Discussions opened by H. M 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLOcK 


President's Address, by Arthur F. Tull, President, The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

What Shall We Teach to Meet the Present Demand? by James W. Drye, Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, Ken 
tucky 

Discussion, led by Paul S. Lomax, Director of Commercial Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

Supervision of Schoolroom Work, by D. D. Miller, Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 


10:30 To 12:30 o’cLock GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 

Address of Welcome by a distinguished Missourian 

Response, by John E. Gill, Vice-President, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

President's Address, by Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. Louis 

The Situation of Commercial Education in the United States To-day, by EZ. W. Barnhar Chief, Commercial Educa.ion 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washingion, D. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 
SHORTHAND RouND TAsLe 


2:00 to 4:00 o'cLock 

The “Cleveland” Plan in Typewriting, by John D. Bragg, Cleveland High School, St. Louis 

Are the Secretarial Courses in Our Universities and Colleges Sending Out Graduates Prepared to Meet Present Economic 
Problems? by Miss Clara F. Sykes, Associate Professor of Office Management, School of Business, University of 
Minnesota 

The Shorthand Teacher, by W. W. Lewis, Gregg School, Chicago 

The Psychology of Teaching Typewriting (Illustrated by some of the leading expert typists of the world), by E. W. Barn- 
hart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


2:00 to 4:00 o'clock Bustness Rounp TABLe 


Value of Ideals to the Business Educator, by Abbie A. Brown, Miss Brown's School of Business, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Accounting in the Schoolroom, by W. W. Weaver, Alliance Business College, Alliance, Ohio 

Discussion, led by W. H. Howland, Brown's Business College, Peoria, Illinois 

The Commercial Teacher and the Business World, by A. E. Rowland, Wisconsin Commercia Academy, Milwaukec 
Wisconsin 

Wednesday Evening, December 28 

8:00 o'cLocK GREGG SHORTHAND FEDERATION 

Echoes from the Hoke Test Experiment, by Miss Ann Brewingion, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

History of Shorthand Speed Contests, by EZ. N. Miner, former President of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation: 
founder and for twenty-eight years editor of the “Phonographic World"; member of the commitiee in charge of the first 
Shorthand Speed Contests held in America (New York State Stenographers’ Association, 1888); and donor of the Miner 
Medal International Shorthand Trophy (Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association) 

The Teaching Lessons to be Drawn from the Shorthand Speed Contests by John R. Gregg 

Informal Talk and Speed Demonstration, by Charlies L. Swem 

Questions to Speakers, and Genera! Talks 
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Thursday Morning, December 29 
9:00 To 10:00 o'cLock Pusiic ScHoots DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


To What Extent Should the Training in the Senior High School be Vocational? by B. B. Beal, Lincoln High School, Hibbing, 
Minnesota 

Discussions opened by Dr. W. F. Gephart, Washington University, St. Lowis, Missouri 

How Can the Commercial Teacher Function in the Matter of Part-time Work, Vocational Guidance, Placement and Fol- 
low-up Work, in Relation to Senior Occupations? by Pauli S. Lomax, Director Commercial Education, Trenion 
New Jersey 

Discussions opened by Cley D. Slinker, Director Commercial Education, Des Moines, lowa 


9:00 To 10:30 o'cLocK Private ScHoots DEPARTMENT 


Good Will and How to Build It, by W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska 
A Sane Advertising Policy, by D. L. Musselman, President, Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois 
Value of Céoperation Among Business School Men, by Arthur G. Skeeles, Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio 


10:30 To 12:00 o'cLocK GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 


Some Experiences as Personal Secretary and Official Reporter to the President of the United States, by Charles Lee Swem 
Managing Editor, The Gregg Writer, Chicago 
Disarmament as a Business Proposition, by Hon. Charles M. Hay, St. Louis, Missouri 


Thursday Afternoon, December 29 
2:00 to 4:00 o'cLock SHORTHAND Rounp Tas.e 


A Prognostic Test for Typewriting, by Miss Mary A. Lynch, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
A Better Type of Contest in Typewriting, by C. E. Birch, Supervisor of Commercial Branches, City Schools, Lawrence, Kansas 
The Finished Product of Our Shorthand Department, by Miss Mary A. Gallagher, Owner, Brown's Business College. 


Kankeokee, Illinois 
The Secretarial Course in the Collegiate School of Commerce, by Miss Ann Brewington, Instructor in Secretarial Work, 


University of Chicago 
Typewriting Technique for Beginners (I!lustrated), by Miss Rose L. Frits, The Rose L. Frits School for Secretarial Train- 


ing, New York City 
Election of Officers 


2:00 to 4:00 o'cLock Business Rounp Tas.e 


Methods of Instruction and What to Emphasize in the Arithmetic Course, by Thomas T. Goff, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin 

Discussion 

The Business Law Course—Its Scope and How to Teach It, by Alfred W. Bays, Professor of Commercial Law, Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois 


General Discussion 
Mechanical Accounting for Business Schools, by Simon R. Hoover, Assistant Principal, High School of Commerce, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


Thursday Evening, December 29 
6:30 o'CLOcK GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 


FEDERATION BANQUET (informa!) 
Election of Officers. Selection of Place of Meeting 
Address, by Hon. Woodbridge N.. Ferris, Ex-Governor of Michigan, and President, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 


Entertainment 


Friday Morning, December 30 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLock Pustic ScHoots DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL VOCATIONS TRAINING 
The University Plus the University Extension and Their Relation to Commercial Vocations, by Prof. O. E. Klingaman, 
Director Extension Division, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
The Commercial Teacher's Opportunity for Advancement in America’s Public School System and in the Field of Com- 
merce, by Prof. W. S. Krebs, School of Commerce and Finance, Washington University, St. Lowis, Missouri 
Report of Committees 
Election of Officers 
9:00 To 10:30 o'cLocK Private ScHoo_ts DEPARTMENT 
College Credits for Business School Work, by Almon F. Gates, President, Waterloo Business College, Waterloo, lowa 
Discussion, led by LaVerne A. Wilson, President, Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Salesmanship in a Business School, by James S. Knox, Knox Business Book Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Unfinished Business. Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


10:30 To 12:00 o'cLock SHORTHAND Rounp TAsLe 

A Few Ideas About the Shorthand Course, by Mrs. Pearl Kiddoo-Crouch, Waller High School, Chicago 

Examinatiens and Standards for Promotion and Graduation (Exhibit of examinations, questions, record forms, etc.), by 
Miss lone C. Duffy, Owner, Van Sant School of Business, Omaha, Nebraska 

Preliminary Report of an Attempt to Determine Standards for Graduates from the Stenographic Course in the Private 
School, by J. H. Kutscher, Principal, Secretarial Department, Spencerian School, Cleveland, O. 

Typewriting Technique for Advanced Students (Illustrated), by Miss Rose L. Frits, The Rose L. Frits Schoo. for Secre- 
tarial Training, New York City 

10:30 To 12:00 o'cLocK Business Rounp TABLE 

The Penmanship Course and How to Present It, by #. B. Lehman, Central High School, St. Lowis, Missouri 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Discussion, led by Arthur G. Skeeles, Editor, The Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio, and W.C. Henning, Principal, Cedar 


Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
Friday Afternoon, December 30 
12:30 to 4:00 o'cLock GENERAL FEDERATION MEETING 


FEDERATION LUNCHEON. Entertainment 
Training for Business on a Scientific Basis, by Ralph B. Wilson, Director of Service, Babson's Statistical Organisation, Welles- 


ley Hills, Massachusetis 
Accounting as a Profession and Its Scope in Secondary Schools, by H. T. Scovill, Professor of Accountancy, University of 


Illinois 
Discussion, by W. S. Krebs, Professor of Accounting, Washington University, St. Louis 


Reports of Committees 
Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 


Railroad fare for the round trip can be had for 1% times the regular one-way rate, through 
a special arrangement made by the secretary of the Federation. See announcement on page 146 


oOo 


Business Letters 


Goods Short and Lost 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Pages 48, 49, letiers 9 and 10) 
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B Editorial Views & 








The Line of Promotion 


NE of the developments in business to- 
Q day is the study that executives are 
making of their own organizations 
from the viewpoint of perfecting the per- 


sonnel. It is fundamental in all important 
business enterprises that there must be 
growth. Growth connotes expansion in the 


activities or scope of the business and a per- 
fecting of the organization and mechanics 
of handling the business. All this means the 
employment economically of people who can 
contribute effectively to attaining the object- 
ive. These considerations have been respon- 
sible for job analyses—to find out where a 
particular job leads and to provide the 
means by which employees can progress to 
the position for which they are best fitted. 

Every boy—or girl—who expects to enter 
business is interested in this problem, and, 
naturally, he is interested from the point of 
view of how it will affect him personally. 

The study of shorthand and typewriting 
is usually taken up without very definite 
ideas of what such study will lead to except 
a job that gives opportunity for service in a 
defined field. What comes after that is 
usually of secondary importance at the time, 
but it becomes of real importance later on, 
as ambition and power are developed. 

Of course, everybody knows in a general 
way that there is a line of promotion for the 
stenographer, because of the intimate con- 
tact that such service gives with the execu- 
tive end of the business. That this line takes 
varying turns depends upon the organization 
of the business, the natural ability of 
the stenographer, training, aptitude, and 
opportunity. 

Last year the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education made a survey, among others, of 
junior commercial occupations open to boys 
and girls under eighteen years of age. It 
listed under “Stenographer” the following 
duties: Taking dictation, transcribing it, 
making carbon copies, filing correspondence 
or preparing for files, looking after all details 
connected with getting out the day's mail. 
The next step in the promotional line was head 
stenographer, correspondent, reporter. For 


later promotional training, the following sub- 
jects were listed: 
vanced business correspondence, 
organization and management, 
commercial law. 

The first two of the subjects recommended 


Advanced dictation, ad- 
business 
economics, 


for study because of their advantage in the 
promotion line, it will be seen, are concerned 
with securing greater skill in the stenographic 
field. The last three are intended to broaden 
the vision and to give a better conception of 
business as a whole. |} Promotion comes 
through knowledge and the ability to use 
that knowledge expertly. The first job of 
the student of shorthand and typewriting is 
to master the details of these subjects, to- 
gether with office training and the other 
duties of a stenographer, and to acquire the 
technical skill necessary to make his work 
effective in an office. These are fundamental. 
They are the best preparation for promotion. 


The stenographer who has proved his 
worth in that field has open to him many 
lines of promotion. Immediately there is an 
opportunity as head stenographer, private 
secretary, correspondent, or an executive 
position where he can make use of his expert 
knowledge and whatever ability he possesses 
in directing the work of others. There is 
opportunity in this direction for both boys 
and girls who have potential business ability. 
The number of women in executive positions 
is increasing rapidly. 

Not every stenographer at the beginning 
of his career knows just what kind of position 
he will secure, and it is difficult at this time 
to determine upon the line of promotion he 
will follow. The opportunities for selection 
are varied. Much depends upon natural 
aptitude, ambition, and a capacity for going 
straight for the selected goal without 
swerving. 

But there are certain studies that are basic 
in a stenographer’s progress toward the higher 
positions in business. One of these is econom- 
ics. A study of this is necessary to an under- 
standing of the fundamental laws and princi- 
ples underlying business and economic con- 
ditions, and to the development of the ability 
to think more clearly upon questions con- 
fronting the business man. Another is busi- 
ness organization and administration. With- 
out this the stenographer cannot hope to 
qualify for an executive position, because he 
will not know how the various departments of 
business function. 

Shorthand offers unlimited opportunities 
for promotion. The number of prominent 
business men and women who have risen 
from the ranks of stenographers is long 
and impressive. 

The question to decide is, What is your 
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objective, What preparation is necessary to 
achieve it? Then go after it with all the 
energy, intelligence, and driving power you 
possess. 


oOo 


Shorthand History Humanized 


HE Century Magasine for May last 

I contained an article by Mr. Gregg, 

on the history of shorthand, which 
has probably beea more widely printed and 
quoted than anything that has ever been 
written about shorthand. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this article, under various 
titles, is appearing all over the civilized world. 
With a keen sense of the attention-value of 
a striking title, the editor of the Century 
headed the article, “Julius Caesar's Stenog- 
rapher,"’ which was calculated to astonish 
people who think of shorthand as a modern 
art—and most people do. Editorial ingenuity 
is shown by the numerous striking titles under 
which the article has been reprinted. The 
caption selected by the Literary Digest was 
“Julius Caesar’s Stenographer and Some 
Others’’; Current Opinion preferred, ‘‘The 
Art of Shorthand in the Days of Ancient 
Rome”; while The Woman's Magazine, Lon- 
don, (which printed the article and illus- 
trations in full) gives it the title, ‘‘Did the 
Disciples Write Shorthand?”’ We could fill 
a column with other interesting titles that 
have been selected. 

In seeking the reason for the strong appeal 
which the article has made, we believe it is 
to be found in the fact that, unlike all other 
articles on the subject, it deals almost wholly 
with the Auman element in shorthand his- 
tory, and is enlivened by that keen sense of 
humor for which its author is noted. The 
editor of that great newspaper, the Oregonian, 
mentions this specifically in commenting 
on the article, when he refers to Mr. Gregg 
as a ‘gifted raconteur.” 

Ever since the article appeared in the 
Century we have been trying to induce Mr. 
Gregg to let us publish it in the Gregg Writer, 
but he was reluctant to do so, because the 
original article was written hurriedly, from 
some notes of an extemporaneous address, 
at the urgent request of the editor of the 
Century, who happened to be among the 
audience when the address was delivered. 
He has at last revised and extended the 
article, and we have great pleasure in giving 
the first installment of it in this issue. We 
believe that our readers will agree with us 
that it is the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive contribution to shorthand literature 
which has appeared in any shorthand 
publication. is Ree Oh 


Reduced Rates to St. Louis 


RRANGEMENTS have been com- 
A pleted, the secretary writes us, by 

which the railroads within the territory 
of the following Passenger Associations are 
giving a rate of one-and-a-half fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan to those 
going to St. Louis for the N. C. T. F. con- 
vention: Southeastern, Southwestern, Cen- 
tral, Western, Trunk Line, and New England 
Passenger Associations have authorized this 
rate. 

You get from your ticket agent a certificate 
for each full fare for yourself and each de- 
pendent member of your family who may be 
traveling with you. This certificate, when 
properly signed by the General Secretary and 
the Joint Agent of the railroads, will secure 
your return fare by the same route for one- 
half the regular rate. 

Going tickets may be purchased on Decem- 
ber 23 to 29 inclusive: validation December 
30, with final return limit January 3. 

Any further information may be had by 
writing the General Secretary, John Alfred 
White, 818 Monroe St., Gary, Ind. 

ON TO ST. LOUIS for the NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERA 
TION CONVENTION! 

oO°e 

Editorial Brevities 
’P.HE Washington Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion at its last meeting installed the fol- 
lowing officers: President, John Huiess; Vice- 
President, O. H. Lindow; Recording Secretary, 
E. F. Schrage; Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert Pomeroy; Treasurer, Mary E. 

Whitney, Librarian, J. P. Roberts. 

At this meeting the Association was favored 
with a speed demonstration by the present 
world’s champion, Mr. Albert Schneider, 
of New York, a former member of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Schneider made a short informal 
talk, telling of some of his experiences in 
working up high speed. 

The Gregg Shorthand Association invites 
all writers of the system in Washington, or 
visitors there, to come to the meetings, which 
are held at Strayer’s Business College twice 
a week. Full particulars can be obtained by 
addressing the president, care of Strayer’s. 

> > . 

The many friends of Mr. Frederick R. 
Austin, who was for a number of years 
editor of the Civil Service Department of 
the Gregg Writer and was connected with 
the New York office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, will learn with regret of the death, 
on October 22, of Mrs. Austin, at the family 
home, 6472 Sterling Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Announcing the Ninth O. G. A. Contest 


E ARE all set for the ninth annual 
W O. G. A. Contest! Throughout the 

shorthand world this has become an 
event of importance. Last year a veritable 
flood of papers descended upon the contest 
editor. This year we are expecting a deluge 
and are preparing for it ahead of time. 

This season a departure is made in the 
contest conditions, in that there will be two 
champions crowned among the schools of the 
country. There will be a first and second 
prize for high schools, and a first and second 
prize for the business or proprietary schools 
of the country. 

Therefore, you high-schoolers who have 
thought the business schools possessed 
an advantage in the O. G. A. Contest, and 
all you business-schoolers who suspect the 
high schools of being favorites, jump in 
and see what you can do in your own divi- 
sion. The field is wide open; everybody 
has the same chance as everybody else. Those 
who won last year have new material to work 
with. Reputation doesn't count in an O. G. A. 
Contest—it’s results! Under the new conditions 


it ought to bean unusually open race this year. 
».In the Individual Contest, conditions 
remain the same. We should like to place 
a handicap upon some of these English writers 
for being so good, but that ought not to be 
necessary. Have you ever heard’of an Amer- 
ican giving a_ Britisher a handicap in 
anything? 

The contest is opened early to allow every- 
body to get in from the start. We should 
like to see every student who finishes the 
Manual take part. Papers may be submitted 
at any time before April 1. If some students 
finish their theory before the others, their 
papers may be held and all sent in together 
before the contest closes. All papers from a 
school should be submitted at the same time 
to obviate errors being made in correcting 
the work, and if they represent the classes of 
more than one teacher in the same school, 
be sure the groups show the different teachers’ 
names, although all are to be sent to us in 
the same package. Now the winning is up 
to you and nobody else. We are impartial 
—to Britishers and everybody else! 


What the Prizes Will Be 


JOUR beautiful pennants will be awarded: 
One each to the high schools winning 
first and second place in the High School Sec- 
tion of the School Contest, and one each to 
the proprietary schools winning first and sec- 
ond place in the Proprietary School 
Section. 

Cash awards will be made as follows to the 
teachers who submit the clubs awarded the 
four school prizes: 

To the teacher whose club wins first place 
in the High School Section of the School 
Contest, $100. 

To the teacher whose club wins second 
place in the High School Section of the School 
Contest, $50. 

To the teacher whose club wins first place 


in the Proprietary School Section of the 
School Contest, $100. 

To the teacher whose club wins second 
place in the Proprietary School Section of the 
School Contest, $50. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 


each of them. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


For the best individual specimen of short- 
hand submitted, a cash prize of $15. 

For the second best specimen, a cash prize 
of $10. 

For the third best specimen, a cash prize 
of $5. 


For every specimen showing a high degree 
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of skill, Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and a gold O. G. A. pin. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 
each of them. 


Contest Conditions 


O ENTRANCE (fee is required from 

: either individual or school contestants. 

The contest will close April 1, 1922, and 
only papers that reach our hands on or before 
that date will be considered. The results will 
be announced in this Department in the June 
Gregg Writer. 

No report on contest papers can be made 
except as given in the published report. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one of the 
preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter in the next column marked, ‘““‘The Contest Copy,” 
in accordance with the rules outlined. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the following 
points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 

c. Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 
d. Freedom of movement 

e. Size of notes 

f. Compactness of notes. 


4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be awarded 
upon the rating of the individual specimen, without regard 
to whether it comes alone or in a school club 


THE SCHOOL CONTEST 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be sub- 
mitted from one school. In schools having more than one 
shorthand teacher, a club will be accepted from a single 
teacher, representing the work of her own class or classes, 
or all the teachers in the school may combine their work into 
one club representing the school. Where this is done, the 
papers should be grouped within the package and show the 
names of the several teachers. Otherwise credit will be 
given only to the teacher who submits the package. If a 
prize-winning club comprises the work of more than one 
teacher, the teacher's prize will be divided equally among 
the several teachers whose combined work represents the 
school competing. 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 
and under the same rules governing arrangement, sub- 
mission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest. 

3. In the School Contest the individual papers will be 
rated first according to the same rules asin the Individual 
Contest. The school prizes will then be awarded on a 
rating by points as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have completed 
the Manual when the club is submitted, one point. 

b. For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard, based on 
the number submitted, one point. 

c. For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
meriting Honorable Mention, based upon the number 
submitted, one point. 

d. After clubs have been rated on a, b, and ¢, 

a secondary rating will be made of all papers in clubs 

that are in competition for first place in the contest; 

and one point given for the club containing the best 
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individual specimen. This secondary rating will be 

made again between or among clubs remaining in com- 

petition for second place. 

4. In case of a tie for any point, the point will be 
counted for each club that is a party to the tie. 

5. Each club of papers for the School Contest must be 
accompanied by a statement showing the name of the 
teacher or teachers if the prize is to be divided, to whom 
credit is to be given, the name and address of the school, 
and the number of pupils enrolled in the shorthand class 
or classes if the club represents more than one group, and 
the number of papers submitted; also the address at which 
the teacher or teachers submitting the club can be reached 
if not at the school after June 1. 


RULES GOVERNING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF PAPERS 


1. The copy to be used is given below, marked “The 
Contest Copy.” 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest copy 
is submitted, write plainly your name, your personal! ad 
dress, the name of your school and teacher, if you are a 
student, and state whether or not you hold an O. G. A 
Membership Certificate. 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two and 
one-half inches wide, with at least one inch margin o: 
each side of the paper outside the notes, but there is nm 
restriction regarding length. 

4. Papersshould be sent to Tue Greco Writer, O.G.A. 
Department, 631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. They 
may be mailed in whatever way is most convenient, but 
postage must be paid at the letter rate, whether the 
papers are sent sealed or unsealed. If for the contest only, 
mark the package ‘Contest Editor" in the lower left-hand 
corner of the address; if they are to be considered for 
Membership also, mark the package ““Membership Exam 
iner.” All papers submitted written from “Contest Copy”’ 
will be considered in the contest. 

5. The contest closes April 1. All papers must be in 
our hands on or before that date. Allow for possible delays 
in the mail, sending your papers in plenty of time to insure 
their reaching us before the closing date. 


The Contest Copy 
(Good until April 1, 1922) 


Thia copy is tobe weed for membership as well*as forthe annua 
contest. Membership certificates will be issued and forwarded al once 
and the papere held for final rating in the contest competition. Paper: 
submitied for membership. aa well as for the contest, will be entitled to 
the uaual consideration for club awards, and subject to the regular 
“membership” regulations stipulated in the rules for membership given 
on page 149. 


E KNOW that Shakespeare, consciously or not, had to 

do with the soul of words. He breathed upon them and 
they wept. He threw them into careless, happy throngs, 
where rollick-laughter soothed the hurts of day and ban- 
ished the ghosts of night. He peopled the brain with beauty; 
threw strange silhouettes of shadow over the horizon's 
edge; and far above the highest peaks of thought he sowed 
all the heavens of the sou! with myriad stars of hope. He 
thought, and his words were wise; he felt, and they thrilled 
with infinite passion; he looked out upon the green fields of 
England, and in his soul every blossom was mated with a 
word, every blade of grass and leaf and brook and living 
thing was tallied with the teeming symbols of his brain 
Within his heart the very stones have speech. Words to 
him were significant, more than lifeless blocks with which 
to rear the glittering domes of thought. He was an archi- 
tect who built with LIFE.—From “The Changing Values 
of English Speech,” by Ralcy Husted Bell. 


ee @ @ 


Note: The official plate for the October 
O. G. A. test and materials for the December 
O. A. T. tests will be found on page 154. 











so lank, 
ent and so 
TYPIST | emaci- 
ated 


that it is hardly 
recognized by its 
best friends. Nev- 
ertheless, as para- 
phrased and 
adapted to type- 
writing, it is still 
applicable —‘‘take 
care of the small 
words and _ the 
large ones will take 
care of them- 
selves.’’ Of course, 
the latter part of 
the saying is not 
entirely true and 
does not alone 
solve the problem 
of typing speed 
and accuracy, yet 
when you think of 
the predominance 
of short words in 
the language, it 
becomes’ evident 
that they form a 
very large part of 
all matter. 
According toau- 
thorities who have 
made an analysis 
of 100,000 or more 
words,the ten com- 
monest words — 
the, and, of, to, I, 
a, mot, that, you, 
for—comprise fully 
25 per cent of all 
written, printed, 
or spoken matter. 
Probably in con- 
versation this per- 
centage is even 
increased, owing 
to the frequency 
of the common, 
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HERE is an old saying, “Take 
care of the pennies and the dol- 


But that was in the old days before 


the dollar had become so lean, 


Speeding Up the ‘‘Frequencies”’ 
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The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skillful shorthand writing 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to Become a Member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the tment and retain the other for com- 
parison with the te. If the specimen 
sent us reaches requi dard, a rr 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with tions and criti- 
cisims and you may try again. To secure approval, 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 

ion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificate to those whose 
notes warrant it. embers may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Meril. A cir- 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on it. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must nat rey specimen sub- 
mitted for member. fifty cents each applica- 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit. 


oe 





The O. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as superior craftamen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in_ the 
Junior division oe —)- anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a or by himself who is able 
to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a J statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This cer- 
tificate is issued to ior Members able to qualify 
at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on 
the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less 
than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted 

Teste: The tests —_ membership and 
this department each 
a Sy, cous bo penstiond endian on duaved, 
but only one specimen should be sentin. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, LT ,-_% to 1. 
national Rules, and accom ~at F- 
affidavit. A_ test is oad ¢ only until the 25th sth of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 
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the importance of transferring the commonly 
recurring words to the automatic process of 
lars will take care of themselves.” writing. If we can write at a high rate of 
speed ninety per cent of the words we en- 
counter, we shall have more time to devote to 


the other ten per 
cent, which may 
present more or 
less difficulty. At 
any rate, the whole 
speeding process 
will be greatly ac- 
celerated, for in 
the shorter words 
we undoubtedly 
find the same 
types of combina- 
tions that we find 
in the longer ones, 
with the exception 
of the prefixes and 
suffixes. 

In the drills that 
follow I have se- 
lected one hundred 
of the most fre- 
quently recurring 
words, as shown 
in the list present- 
ed by Dr. William 
A. Bridge in an 
article in the Gregg 
Writer, and have 
modified it from 
the Ayres list. I 
have groupedthem 
into units (see 
drills on page 151) 
that afford pro- 
gressive practice 
the aim being to 
organize the words 
so that practice on 
one word will con- 
tribute something 
toward the next, 
and s0 on. 


GROUP ONE: 
The words are ar- 
ranged so that all 
words starting 
with the same let- 
ter are grouped 
together regardless 


everyday words of the language. The one of length. It will be an advantage to practice 


hundred words in the following drills com- 
prise at least one-half of all written and 


spoken matter, 


written material, 


Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation. Hence 


the words in this order first, because of the 
large number of words of only two letters 
1,000 words would The a and J can be disregarded. 


probably constitute more than nine-tenths of 


according to Leonard R. GROUP TWO: In this the words have been 


arranged according to the number of letters 








ee 








tee 
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—— ‘ a he) 
[)ecember Typewriting Speed Test 
(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until January 25, 1922) 
UCH IS being said and written these days about various things which con- 
M tribute towards efficiency in the business world. Minor details, which 
a a few years ago, received little if any attention, are now being studied 
and analyzed with a view to eliminating as much as possible all unnecessary, 
friction|among coworkers. Harmony in the office is being recognized as a nex 
essary factor of success, and anything which contributes toward that end should 
not be overlooked. 

We have all experienced the difference in the effect upon ourselves when give: 
information in a loud rasping voice or when we have been|spoken to in a gentk 
kindly tone, but perhaps we have never appreciated what a wonderful asset 
pleasant voice is in the business office. 

Employers of high-priced office help have told me that they could not afford to 
have a girl answer their telephone who did not have sufficient self-control t 
modulate|her voice and not to display irritability, even when the circumstances 
might seem to excuse one for appearing impatient. It is highly important to a 
concern that valuable trade be not lost through lack of courtesy on the part of the 
person answering the telephone. A short, brusque answer over the| wire has 
caused the loss of many an order, whereas, a pleasant voice and conciliatery manne: 
might have produced the opposite effect. 

Many a head stenographer in an office has detracted from her value to her 
firm, simply because she has failed to acquire a low, pleasant voice which she uses o1 
alljoccasions. Such a voice is just as necessary when giving directions to subordi 
nates as when talking with the patrons of her concern. Apparently some of thes 
women, who have risen to commanding positions, have forgotten just how a beginner 
feels when spoken to by her superior officer about some petty sin|of omission or 
commission. If the criticism can be made in a kindly manner with a voice resonant 
with sympathy and understanding, the error will be corrected and the good wil! 
of the new girl retained, whereas an impatient voice and curt manner creates fea: 
and makes it impossible for the beginner to|do her best. Later on, these firs! 
impressions frequently germinate into dislike and disloyalty. 

The other day a man who employs many young women, told me of a head 
woman in his office who possessed a very loud voice, which she never took the troubk 
to lower or modulate when giving directions to the|girls under her supervision or 
when making criticisms of their work. As a result, there was inharmony in th: 
office and the girls went into tears when spoken to, because they felt humiliated 
and the head woman continued unconscious of her fault, as no one was brave 
enough to tell her that she was the|cause of all the trouble. What a pity that her 
usefulness should be so curtailed, just because, away back years ago, some one had 
not cared enough for her to induce her to acquire a pleasant voice. 

By giving a little thought to the matter and by practicing regularly, it is 
perfectly possible to cultivate|a voice distinctive in tone and quality. One may d: 
much by reading aloud, taking care to pronounce all words correctly, enunciating 
clearly, not running words together or slurring final consonants. One should talk 
from the chest through the throat, not from the top of the head through the| nos 
Take for a model some one whose voice has impressed you as being particular!) 
pleasant and then strive to imitate it, and you will be successful, providing you 
you have not already reached that age when people fossilize or become unteachable 
That unfortunate age varies with different individuals. Some|reach it before the) 
are thirty and others past sixty seem as open-minded and ready to acquire new 
things as when they were young. (650 words; 3729 strokes.)—Abbie A. Brown 

(Repeat from the be ginning, tf completed in less thaw tem minutes.) 
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in each. Practice on them in this form will you will be influenced in writing, to some 


enable you to get rhythm. It would alsoform extent, by the context, and the result will 
an interesting diversion to write the list be errors 
complete over and over again, ‘using the first It would be better, if practice of this kind 
grouping as a copy. is desired, to take any ordinary piece of 
Not much is gained from writing repeatedly easy matter and type from that, as it will 
any groups of these words in connected phrases contain the words in the frequency noted 
or sentences, for the reason that it will accus- But plenty of practice on the _ individual 
tom you to certain sequences. If the habit words should precede this Rupert P 
is formed of writing them in certain sequences, SoRelle 


‘“‘Frequencies’’ Group One 


l. a, an, as, at, and, are, all, any, after, about 
2. be, by, but, been, before 

3. Can, come, could 

4. do 

5. every 

6. for, from, first 

7. go, great 

8. he, his, how, has, had, her, him, here, have 
9. in, is, if, its, into 


10. like 

ll. my, me, man, may, men, more, most, make 

12. no, not, now 

13. of, on, or, our, out, one, only, over, other 

14. people 

15. so, see, such, said, some, shall, should 

16. to, the, two, that, them, this, than, they, 
time, then, these, their, those, there 

l7. us, upon 

18. very 

19. we, was, who, will, with, when, what, were, 
will, which, would, world 

20. you, your 


‘*Frequencies’’ Group Two 

l.a, I 

2. an, as, it, be, by, do, go, he, in, is, if, my, 
me, no, so, to, us, we, of, on, or 

3. and, are, all, any, but, can, for, his, how, has, 
had, her, him, its, man, may, men, not, now, see, 
the, two, was, who, you, © r, out, one 

1. been, come, from, here, have, into, like, more, 
most, made, over, such, said, some, that, then, 
this, than, they, time, then, upon, very, will, 
with, when, what, were, well, your, only 

5. after, about, could, every, first, great, shall 
these, their, there, those, which, would, world, 
other 

6. before, people, should 


|Another of Mr. SoRelie's articles om this subject will appear in an carly issue.) 
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ee me, 
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The Way to Wealth 


(Continued from page 134) 
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Success in Life 





Viaterial for O. A. T. Tests 


\ (Good until January 25, 1022) 
; (Oficial plate for October O. G. A, 


Junior Test 
































































Copy the following article in your best 
style, supplying a suitable title 


time of David and 





Three thousand years ago—in tl 

Solomon—there flourished on a tiny island, at the Asiati 
end of the Mediterranean Sea, the city of Tyre. With 

perhaps 25,000 inhabitants crowded into its many-storied 


houses, Tyre was the financial and commercial capital of ) 
: the then known world. The round ships of these daring . ) , 
: Phoenicians dropped their solid silver anchors in every ~ 
: known harbor, unloading the famous purple fabrics, the 
| amber, the copper of Cyprus, and gold and silver metal 
vork, even on the Atlantic coast of Europe and the farther 
nost end of Africa The great warriors of the time Necho ¢ 


Xerxes and Alexander the Great, depended on the ships 
1es Colonies 


f Tyre to transport their troops and sup; 
ind debtor nations thrived or went bankrupt at the wi 





vf the exporters of Tyre ; 
Time vhimsical, inexorable—passes swiftly Che littl . ' P . 
town of Sur n the Syrian coast, is all that remains ol 
lyre The shifting sands have filled the great harbor 
The crown of Tyre was worn successively during the 
: enturies of the westward mar of progres by tl 
Phoenician stepchild, Carthage; then by Italy; next b ° J 
; Hamburg and the leagued German cities of the Baltic; . 4 \ < 


fourth by Portugal; fifth by Spain, the discoverer of the 


New World; sixth by Holland; and seventh, until 1914 : 
by Great Britain America now leads the world 
r° > c 
— +n 
Senior Test ( ) 


Arrange the matter below as a form letter, 
with the tabulation regarding the classes of 
clubs on a separate sheet typed as if on an ——— - 
advertising card to be inclosed with the letter 
Supply proper paragraphing and correct or 
add any needed punctuation ra . iat 


When Christmas comes again be prepared—have money 





in the (supply the name of your local bank here) Bank You 

can be happy—can be independent—can have pleasures a> 4 Cc, es ff 
; mone y—|luxuries—if u will begin Right and then Keep / 

It Up. Our Christmas savings Club provides the eas) ( ¢ 


sure means of beginning right You can join this club and 
uurpose—-Christmas presents, taxes : .. 


have hom ior any | 
insurance, church debts, interest payments, mortgages—or 
for the important purpose of having money with which SA 
to take advantage of opportunities Everybody can join 67 : 
every cent deposited will be paid back to you two weeks ( ‘ 
before Christmas, whether you make all payments or not C 
Select the club that suits you and join our Christmas 
Savings Club to-day . ‘ : a 
: \ 4 
You may join one or more of the following classes 
¢ Class 2—first week 2c, second week 4c, increase eac! 
weekly payment 2 and receive in 50 weeks $25.50. Class 4 t &— 
»-A\—first week $1.00, second week 98c, decrease eact 
weekly payment 2c and receive in 50 weeks $25.50. Class 
; 5—first week 5c, second week 10k Increase each weekly —— 
y payment 5c and receive in 50 weeks $63.75. Class 5-A 
f First week $2.50, second week $2.45 Decrease each j 
weekly payment Sc and receive in 50 weeks $63.75. Class / y 
10—First week 10c, second week 26k Increase eac! é 
weekly payment 10c and receive in 50 weeks $127.50 
Class 10-A—First week $5.00, second week $4.90 De 
crease each weekly payment 10c and receive in 50 weeks > . . 4 
$127.50. Class 50—Pay 50c straight each week for 50 . . 
weeks and receive $25.00. Class 100—Pay $1.00 straight . 
each week for 50 weeks and receive $50.00 Class 200 
Pay $2.00 straight each week for 50 weeks and receive 
$100.00. Class 500—Pay $5.00 straight each week for 50 3 
weeks and receive $250.00. Plus 3% interest for Prompt 
payment (add name and address of your local bank) rc “ 5 


Se een 
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FOR 


Vir. Schneider’s Story of the Championship 


Hotel McAlpin 
told by Mr 


N the Blue Room of the 

an interesting story 

Schneider of the recent International 
Contest held at Niagara Falls. The occasion 
was the October meeting of the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association. In- 
troducing Mr. Schneider, Mr. Gregg reviewed 
the history of shorthand contests, comparing 
the records of the best writers with those 
made in the last contest, in which Mr 
Schneider was the victor. He paid a tribute 


was 


to the enthusiasm and perseverance of the 
new champion, after which he called upon 
that distinguished writer 


Mr. Schneider spoke as follows 

“Mr. Gregg has 
to me—up tothis point! 
When I accepted an 
nvitation to appear 
here, I did not expect 
throw the 


been exceedingly kind 


contest 


he would 
responsibility upon me 
of making a 

I suppose the ques 
tion uppermost in your 
‘How did 
Two . 


issue, 


speech 


280-word 


minds is, 
vou do it?’ 
or three 


years ago, 


Specimens of 
notes on the 215- =. 
word solid matter and the 


will be given in the Januar 
together with an 


advance Apparently the 


Royal, so 


committee in 
only thing available was an old 
| picked it up hurriedly, as | was anxious 
to start. I asked my typist to try it out 
She said, ‘The ribbon has been used two or 
three years—it write.’ | didn't 
know exactly what time 
everyone else had started in, and I| was still 


doesn't 


to do, as by this 


roaming around like a chicken without a 
head 
“I finally got hold of another machine. |! 


dictate my notes four or five 
Finally my operator tore the paper 
out and said, ‘Oh, it looks terrible.’ So | 
said, ‘All right, let’s do it again.’ 
At last we did get fairly started, after losing 
some valuable time 

‘Il selected the 

dictation, 


started in to 
times 


over 


Pi) 
' . . 2 

Schneider's testimony 
and got that out with- 
more than the 


ordinary difficulty in 


looked that error Mr 
Gregg mentioned, the 


transcribing from 
testimony tests netes taken at that 
. speed But I over- 

y 


omission of a question 
and answer which were 


when I used to ~ Tee ae, . , 

ask the question, | was analysis of his work on all in my notes Then I 

told ‘Just practice, just fiv > ‘ ser : tried the 240. That 
og aad e transcripts. 1. 

practice,’ that is, just , I was pretty easy. The 

sit down and write, 200 went along all 


right, and you will get there 
wherever ‘there’ is 

“But about 
my memories of it, are more or less vague 
[The strain? I suppose there was a strain 
I didn’t notice it at that time and I didn’t 
feel it until I was through; in fact, I remember 
very little about it. 

“The first thing we did was to draw lots 
for seats. As you are shorthand writers, 
you will understand that the nearer 
to the speaker the greater advantage it is, 
owing to the indistinctness of words dictated 
at high rates of speed. There were thirty- 
four contestants—and I drew number thirty- 
three. So the start was not very auspicious! 

“After we got through the dictations | 
knew that I had it all down. The chairman 
asked me if I would pick out a typist. A num- 
ber of these were available, and among them 
agirl. As 1am always very partial to women, 
1 picked the girl, thinking she would be a 
better typist It soon developed that she 
was more or a novice. The arrange- 
ments for securing a suitable machine had 
have 


ind do it 


the contest. My impressions, 


you are 


less of 


should 


not been carried out as they 
been. 
machinery 


It seems to me the whole transcribing 
should be worked out by the 


right for a time—until I struck one of those 
places where you can't read anything for four 
or five word. | 
counted over the 
passage and found that there would probably 
be thirty-three or thirty-four words! | realized 
that if I couldn't transcribe that sentence, 
1 might just as well get 
and retire gracefully while the retiring was 


lines I couldn't get one 


number of outlines in the 


my hat and coat 


good. But I wasn't in the mood to give up 
I sat down and held my notebook on my 
knee, and studied the shorthand intently 


But nothing happened. The notes simply 
did not convey anything whatever to my 
intelligence. I was completely baffled 

“I said to the girl, ‘Can 
at all? Can you pray—or do you know any 
jokes?” She was coldly uncomforting, but 
practical, and said, ‘Just read it.’ I said that, 


you help me 


as I hadn't thought of that before, her 
suggestion could not be improved upon! The 
little diversion, however, had the effect of 
clearing my mind—my intelligence had 


returned from its temporary vacation 
Finally I struck the word otherwise. 1 had 
seen it before but it hadn't meant anything, 
althoughfit is avery distinctive form. Then 
I got hold of a phrase—I don't recall just 
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what it was—but there were three or four 
words in it. Suddenly it struck me like a 
flash that this was this, and that was that 
—and I read every word but one! That was 
the only trouble I had with the 200—but 
it was enough! It took me just twenty-five 
minutes to straighten out the kink in my 
mental machinery. 

“After I had finished the three champion- 
ship dictations, I had one hour and thirty-five 
minutes left of the time allotted, in spite of 
the delays at the beginning. I started the 
215. That went much better than the 200, 
despite the fact that I made more errors. 
Words like ftinker’s iron and packing houses 
and cannery are hard to write, but not to read 
—the outlines are so big. When I turned 
in my transcript on this, I had thirty-five 
minutes left. This time I thought was 
sufficient to transcribe the 175, so I deter- 
mined to do it. I had been running back 
and forth to the Speed Committee, handing 
papers in. My time allotment was up at 
5:14. I said to Mr. Fuller, the chairman, 
‘Will you give me an allowance of three or 
four minutes? I have been using my valuable 
time on this errand boy stuff and I may 
need it. It is manifestly not my fault that I 
have to walk back and forth from my desk 
to yours—and that happens to be the only 
way to get the papers to you.’ ‘Well,’ he 
said, laughingly, ‘I will give you until 5:16.’ 
I concluded that if I wanted time, it was 
easier to make it than to argue the point. 
So I finished the 175 in twenty-five minutes 
—ten minutes to spare! 

“In the 175 dictation the error that nettled 
me more than anything else was one that 
occurred right in the very first sentence. 
It was the word zoning. The dictation dealt 
with the question of dividing up a city into 
zones, and the sentence was, ‘I am going 
to talk about zoning." When I wrote it I 
felt positive that the last word was zone, 
not zoning; that is, that the reader had made 
a mistake and said zone. I felt so positive 
about it that I made a big period and marked 
the word in my notes to make sure that | 
would not write what was logically required. 
I thought that the checkers would catch the 
error. Evidently the reader actually said 
zoning and I simply hadn't heard the ing. 
If I had not made that one error, I suppose I 
would have won the 175 instead of tying 
with Mr. Bottome for first place. After | 
had turned in all my papers, I felt pretty 
tired, I can assure you. 

“The first business of the convention the 
next morning was the announcement of the 
results of the contest. The night before, 
rumors were plentiful and many opinions 
were expressed about the contest, as to who 
the winner would be, but that was about 
all—opinions. There was no real information 
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to be had. Of course, when a writer |i! 
Mr. Victory said that he had failed on t! 
200, we knew he was counted out so far 

the championship was concerned. M 
Fuller, who was to announce the result 
took his time eating breakfast, and car 
in about 10:30. We were all waiting expe: 
antly. I am a bit superstitious, and thoug 
I would have better luck if I stood up wh 
the results were being announced. Then M 
Fuller started in to see how long he cou 
keep us in suspense; he told us that so maz 
had qualified at each speed; that some recor 
were broken, and that three or four write: 
were tied at different speeds; who the « 
champions were, etc., and he compared th: 
ages and experience. Then he got dow 
to the contest figures, starting in with the 1° 
and the 175, going to the 240, the 215, a 

to the 280. 

“‘By that time he had run out of mater 
for delaying the dramatic climax and s 
that there were just two writers who qualifi 
at 200 words a minute. As a writer m 
qualify on all three in order to be eligible { 
the championship, we knew the champio 
ship rested between two writers—that t 
200 was the deciding factor. We waited 
harrowing suspense until finally he did gi 
us the results—and we were all happy! |! 
spent forty-five minutes announcing t 
results, during which time I felt myself agi: 
at the rate of a year per minute. I do: 
remember much after that. There was j 
a general handshaking and _ handclappi: 
and best wishes, and I was saying ‘Tha: 
you’ to one person while shaking hands w 
another. 

“The night before the contest there w 
a dance at the hotel. The scenery at Niag: 
Falls is beautiful, but you can see all of 
in a very short time. If you look at the Fa 
long enough you have seen everything. 1 
big social event in Niagara is a dance t! 
the hotel gives on Wednesday night—whi 
was the night before the contest. I co: 
cluded this would give me just the diversi 
needed—so I went. Fortunately I got 
bed at the correct hour!j The point I wa 
to bring out is simply this, that doing son 
thing distinctly different directly bef: 
the contest, instead of having a bad effe: 
takes your mind off the thing you are to 
later. You forget about it. It does 
weigh on you. If you go up to your ro 
and think about it, open the window a: 
look at the stars and wonder what is goi: 
to happen the next day, you are lost. W! 
you need is relaxation.”’ 

On concluding this account of the cont: 
as he saw it, Mr. Schneider gave the teach« 
a speed demonstration that was received wit 
the greatest enthusiasm. He wrote bot 
on the blackboard and in his noteboo 
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Will you kindly let me know through your department 


what is meant by light and heavy 
his feeling? 
W. M. H 
We take it that your question is directed 
ward the touch of the machine, and not 
e touch of the operator. 

[here are several fairly accessible adjust- 
nts, the changing of which will lighten 
increase the resistance of the finger keys. 
very typewriter company has a definite 
tory standard of adjustment, however, 
d no typist should tamper with these 
ljustments unless he has received instruc- 
mn from some competent typewriter repair 


sked and Answered” 
How can one remedy this to suit 


<pert. The successful working of every 
pewriter depends upon a fairly well-fixed 
| harmonious relationship of the many 
irts in its structure. A novice cannot 


changes, 
whole 


fford to make any mechanical 
ecause he does not understand the 
echanism and is unable to make compensa- 
ry adjustments in other parts of the 
ichine. Call a repairman; but don't let 
m talk you into thinking it is lighter or 
eavier than it really is, as so many typists do. 
We have been trying for a long time to 
range for a series of magazine articles on 
iis subject, but the field is virtually a 
w one and we have not been able to do 
e necessary detail work as yet. 


©® @ @ 


4 


Your notes on the Third Lesson in the September issu 
scuss the distinction between the medium sound of « 
rcle vowel) and the medium sound of the hook vowel! 
seems to me a very apparent distinction, and I have no 
ible with it in teaching, but I do experience trouble in 
ying to point out the difference between the medium 
yund of the large circle vowel and the short sound of the 
»k vowel; for example, the sound of a, as heard in ‘“‘balm 
1 the sound of o, as heard in “rot.” How do you teach 
difference in these two sounds? My own guide in 
any cases is the longhand spelling of the word. The 
ly difference my pupils seem to find is a probably longer 
inciated sound in the large circle vowel, medium sound 


Che difference in these two sounds is largely 
matter of duration, the @ sound in “‘balm"’ 
‘ing a longer sound than the o sound in 
ot." Authorities differ on the amount o! 
me that the tone of the Italian a is sus 
1ined, some giving it twice that of o, while 
recent writer estimates it as from three to 
iree and one-half times longer than the 
hort vowel. 

It must always be remembered that a is a 
ynger vowel than o, which is a short vowel. 
'y placing the finger and thumb at the back 
f the upper trachea (windpipe) and pressing 





gently, pronounce the two vowels, giving the 
a vowel a slightly greater quantity of time 
and breath. The difference will at once be 
come apparent. 

Finally, then, the difference is in quantity 
of tone, although authorities state that in 
American usage there seems to be a tendency 
the word 


to stress quality of tone, as in 


“dawg” rather than “‘dog.”’ 
> © ® 
When is » used for than? 


The use of m for than in certain familiar 
phrases was suggested by the slurring of 
than in rapid speech, as better'n, rather'n, etc. 
The # can be used for than in the following 
rather-than, better-than, higher-than, 
greater-than, nearer- 


phrases: 
lower-than, 
than (near-n) 


larger-than, 


© © ®@ 
Why are the words Democrat and Democratic not written 
like Pluiocrst, Pluiocratic and autocrat, autocratic? I could 
understand the outline for these words if it were given as 
a wordsign, but it does not seem to me to be written 
according to theory. 

Many of the words in the Short Vocabu- 
lary at the end of the Manual are special 
contractions, and should be memorized. They 
are words which occur frequently and are, 
therefore, given special forms. The words 
autocrat and plutocrat are much less frequent 
than Democrat and Democratic and therefore 
are written with fuller outlines 


How should we write derivatives from wordsigns of 
abbreviated words formed by adding eff, such as goeth 


arranecth, delivercth, considereth, delighteth? 


Simply add eth to the wordsign by dis- 
joining and placing it beneath the end of the 
outline. It is not sufficient to write th because 
that might be read “‘ing-the,”’ as in “‘consider- 


ing the.’ 
® © ¢ 


Why is the word selection written without the k when 


the word select is written with the &? 

You will remember that in the Manual the 
ending flection-fliction is expressed by fl-shun 
(Par. 127), as in the words affliction, reflection. 
There are a few words ending in /ection-liction, 
in which, by a process of analogy to the fore- 
going, we write /-shun for lection-liction. This 
is done in election (given in the Vocabulary), 
election, collection, dereliction, predeliction. 
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Left Behind—XVII 


By Arthur Ruhl 
(Concluded) 
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Left Behind—X VIII 
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Left Behind—XIX 
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[ Reprinted in shorthand by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons 
O @) « 
Shorthand Correspondents 
Helen V. A. Gedwell, 166 E. Wilson St., Batavia 


"HE READERS listed below have ap- 
plied for entry in the Shorthand Cor- 

respondence Exchange since the last list was 

prepared: 

Joseph Y. Lum, 1286 Beretania St., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Marshall Laughton, Clandeboye, Middlesex County, 
Ontario, Canada (especially interested in Esperanto 
shorthand libraries) 

Virginia Reger, 905 W. Fountain St., Mineral Point, Wis. 

Allan H, Middleton, 415 Tokay St., Lodi, Calif. 

Henrietta C. Hansen, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 111, Ellensburg 
Wash. 

Honora M. Cronin, 6 Elm Court, Andover, Mass. 

Hannah Creedan, 611 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 

Anna O'Neil, 611 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Callie Coutts, 109 North Broad, Mankato, Minn 

Leonard Kepp, 4349 Washington Blvd., Chicago, |!!! 

Murray F. Fox, 17 Wisner St.. Frederick, Md 

Gordon F. Palmer, Thurmont, Md. 

Jose Ann Vaessen, 224 North State, Westville, Ill. 

M. Edna Crimmins, 18 Potter St., Brunswick, Me. 

Mildred Mantu, Box 223, Brunswick, Me. 

Florence Studee, 225 Commerce St., Mineral Point, Wis. 


Stella Pelzer, 6th & York Sts., Ne wport, Ky. 

Marie Farrell, 315 Fairfield Ave., Bellevue, Ky 

Elizabeth Willmes, 607 Linden Ave., Newport, Ky 

Henry Schwemlein, 202 Fourth Ave., Mendota, I!! 

Alfred Jacob, Mendota, LIL 

Ruth E. Girton, Box 268, Silver Lake, Oregon 

Henry D. Franzen, Headquarters Company Jeffers 
Barracks, Mo. 

Robert Wolf, Box 445, Downers Grove, III. 

John Swikard, Box 711, Downers Grove, III. 

Sam Finkelstein, 253 Madison St., New York City 

Clara J. Cox, Sheffield, Il. 

Verna Morehead, 1617 N. 12th St., Boise, Idaho 

Helen E. Illig, 4570 Larchmont Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Frances Chadderdon, Fenton, Mich. 

Ruth Nancolas, 324 Pine St., Mineral Point, Wis. 

Grace E. Gold, Central Village, Mass. 

Mildred Harrison, 605 S. 16th St., Boise, Idaho 

Nina E. Hess, 112 E. Cleveland, Guthrie, Okla. 

Richard P. Noll, P. O. Box 628, Donora, Pa. 

John J. Selzer, U. S. N., care Detail Department, Nava 

Training Station, Newport, R. I. 
Helen Burnell, R. F. D. 1, Box 53, National City, Calif. 
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Making Your Shorthand Effective 


No. 6—Shorteuts and Landmarks 


By Charles Lee Swem 


cuts—words or phrases abbreviated for 

facility and speed of execution. These 
ire employed mostly in special lines of work 
where words and phrases, uncommon to 
general speech, recur with a frequency that 
iakes it desirable to have them represented 
by short, special forms. Court work particu- 
larly is full of them, as is also most technical 
lines of reporting—medicine, engineering, 
railroading, etc. They are expedients made 
possible by constant repetition. In their 
particular field, even though abbreviations, 
they are as legible as the most frequent 
words of the language, for they thus become 

»mmon words and lend themselves to abbre- 
viation without any sacrifice of accuracy. 
Such expedients are legitimate aids to speed, 
ind are to be cultivated by the ambitious 
vriter. 

As a rule, however, shortcuts are to be 
found, not in the shortening of words, but, 
ather, in the consolidated process of phrase- 
writing. As we have seen, a phrase is valuable 
iot alone because of 
the time saved in pen- 
lifts by joining two 
words—which at times 
is not inconsiderable 
-but infinitely 
so by reason of the x 
ypportunity afforded of \ 
ontracting or omitting « 
whole words without 
the sacrifice of legi- 
jility. In the simple : 
phrase as @ matter of 
act two complete hi 
words are omitted and — 
nother is abbreviated 
to its initial letter, 
yet, grouped as they 
ire, every syllable and 
‘very word of the 
phrase is unmistakable. 


| N all systems of shorthand there are short- 


mistletoe, 





more yy D what is 

wt 
m™ = Why. itisthehappiet iD 
My —stime of the year. It is 
m © theseasonof mirth and 
cold weather. Itis the time 
when Chriftmas-boxes 
and jokes are given; when 


laurel and soups. and slid- 
| ) ing, and school boys pre- ) 
in a measure, it is J vail. when the country is / 


or omission, but which, rather than destroy- 
ing the distinctiveness of the words phrased, 
add materially to it. 

The trouble with the ordinary shortcut 
which possesses no other merit outside of its 
brevity, is that, if carried beyond the principle 
of the system, it ceases to be a bona fide 
shortcut, for two reasons. In the first place, 
it places an undue tax upon the memory, and, 
in the second, requires of the hand too much 
in the way of execution. By burdening both 
the memory and the hand with an arbitrary 
outline, you defeat the purpose of shorthand, 
which is speed and legibility. 

But assuming that one head is big enough 
to carry all the abbreviations and variations 


possible to a shorthand system, there is 
another consideration to be taken into 
account. There is such a thing as a writer 


“biting off,” as the maxim runs, ‘‘more than 
he can chew.” Writing shorthand is only 
half the process. Some might even reduce the 
percentage. The reading of it is a considera- 
tion that cannot be overlooked even during 
the writing process. Any 
writing, at whatever 
speed, that cannot be 
read afterward—it may 
be five minutes or five 
useless as a 





years—is 
practical accomplish- 
ment. Arbitrary ab- 
breviation has this dis- 


advantage: it destroys 
ih the distinctiveness of 
the outline abbreviated. 
It destroys its individ- 
uality, and a shorthand 
outline that lacks indi- 
viduality can be infinite- 
ly more boring than a 
human being with that 
failing. 

Individuality of out- 
line is one of the chief 
assets of the system 


redberied =f 


even more legible than , / that you write; it is 
the same words would illuminated by fires and the backbone of 
be rtm singly and | | brghtfaces.andthetown |, | accuracy. An outine 
ry y : : , . ‘ ave b 
possess an individuality is radiant with lau if \ one meaning, however 
that the disconnected ~ children. much it may become 


a 


words lack. Most legiti- 
mate shortcuts you will 
hind to be of this nature 





— Charles Lamb 


distorted at high speed, 
is worth its weight in 
gold. Take up your 
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those forms that you would recognize even 
on a page of Chinese. Otherwise, assist, attire, 
abandon, accuracy, and a hundred others, 
are all words that one will never misread once 
in a lifetime, They all have individuality. 
The writer has had occasion to read them all 
written sometimes as high as three hundred 
words a minute, but they have stood out on 
the page like beacon lights. That is the ad- 
vantage of the individuality of an outline. 

Too many students conceive of fast writing 
as abbreviated writing; that in order to write 
fast one must conduct a wholesale slaughter 
upon the outlines of the textbook, simply 
because some of them appear to be long— 
without taking any thought of the individual- 
ity of the words abbreviated. Don't do it! 
Long words, that is words requiring three or 
four strokes even when legitimately contracted, 
are the subjects of the particular abuse of 
the beginning writer, but without adequate 
reason. They do take time in writing, it is 
true, but they are the favorite agents of that 
law of compensation which makes living at 
all bearable upon this planet. Usually, the 
longer a word is to write, the easier it is to 
read. Those same words which are cursed 
as speed-killers in writing, stand out later 
on the page of notes like landmarks pointing 
the way, the salvation of more than one 
contestant or reporter. For, under the stress 
of writing at high speed, the natural tendency 
of the hand is to slur hastily over the little, 
more frequent words—those words which 
because of their frequency have been abbre- 
viated to their limit and therefore require the 
greater accuracy of execution—with the 
consequence that standing by themselves, 
distorted by speed, they are sometimes either 
meaningless or subject to various construc- 
tions. They might mean little or nothing 
standing alone, but cuddled up to one of these 
‘long’ outlines, distorted, too, but written 
so fully that its meaning is unmistakable, 
the whole sentence stands out plainly. Every 
shorthand writer, while he may grumble over 
a long outline, has seen times when he would 
give the price of a transcript for such an out- 
line. So, you who aspire to speed, do not be 
too hasty in your condemnation of the long 
outline. It is, in fact, one of the landmarks 
of shorthand, as necessary to the accurate 
transcript as the phrase is to speed. 

There are other landmarks of shorthand, 
provided for in the theory of the system, but 
frequently overlooked. There is a tendency 
on the part of many writers to drop the 
endings of words—the ing dot, the past tense, 
and the little marks indicative of number, 
voice and tense of the commoner words. 
This is a tendency that might make for speed, 
but whatever speed is gained by it is more 


than neutralized by the difficulties of tran- 
scribing. These are little things, but they 
have big values. Context is a valuable aid 
in reading notes written at high speed, but 
context itself depends upon these landmarks. 
As a big word which admits of no doubtful 
construction will ofttimes furnish the key to a 
whole sentence, so a past tense or a plural 
that is unquestionable will give context and 
legibility to surrounding words that might 
otherwise be unreadable. 

It is as futile as it is fatal to attempt to ac- 
quire speed at the sacrifice of these little things 
It is a curious circumstance that almost 
without exception the fastest writers of all 
systems are those who write the fullest out- 
lines. This is because two important elements 
enter into fast writing that sooner or later a 
fast writer must recognize. One is that at 
high speed the execution of shorthand of 
necessity suffers, and to the extent that it 
suffers, to that extent do the outlines lose 
their individuality. Therefore, the fallacy of a 
practice which tends further to reduce this in- 
dividuality, by arbitrary abbreviation, is read- 
ily seen. The student would do well to avoid it. 

Element number two has to do with a 
fundamental process of the mind itself, over 
which it seems that the writer has little con- 
trol. Shorthand at high speed is a purely 
automatic process, a matter for the sub- 
conscious mind. The higher the speed the 
more automatic it becomes. At top speed you 
will find the first principles of your system 
surprisingly dominant, and the degree with 
which you have mastered them will determine 
exactly the degree of your speed. Because it is 
an invariable bent of the mind that at an 
extreme of speed it will revert to an extreme of 
simplicity. The fast writer, under pressure, 
will find himself, against his will, writing the 
most complete outlines—those outlines that 
follow blindly the first principles that he 
learned. Phrases and expedients will be fre- 
quently forgotten in the mad rush to get 
everything down. 

It is a survival of the fittest. The best 
test of an expedient or a phrase—whether it is 
a violation of a principle, whether it can be 
read afterward—is not its brevity or its 
length, for that matter, but whether you can 
write it successfully at your top speed. If 
you can do so naturally and automatically, 
adopt it; if you have difficulty with it, then 
it is a fair guess that it is in violation of a first 
principle that has become a habit, in which 
case, however well you may learn it, you will 
find it either missing under stress or, worse, 
a source of hesitancy! Better forget it al- 
together. 

Follow your landmarks! They are the way 
to both speed and accuracy. 


[The first five articles in this series appeared in the last volume of the Gregg Writer. The entire series is not available 
j bound volume.) 


in single copy form, but may be had in thelcom 
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Starting Something 


siastic shorthand writers met in an 

office of one of the big departments 
at Washington. They were capable, efficient 
clerks and stenographers, but they had an 
ambition. They aspired to be faster writers 
and better clerks—perhaps become reporters, 
even professional men. 

To-day three of those writers are doing re- 
porting work; another is a shorthand teacher, 
and another is no longer liv- 
ing. He died on the field of 
honor in France, a Captain 
of Marines. Those who are 
living have partly achieved 
their ambition; all of them 
are better shorthand writers 
and better men. There is 
no question as to the high 
achievements of the one 
who is now gone. His ambi- 
tion was to serve. A week 
before the Armistice he was 
killed in action in the 
Argonne. 

That meeting was the 
beginning of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of 
Washington. These six 
writers, augmented by an 
even dozen others, held 
another session in a larger 
room of the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, and there organ- 
ized a shorthand association, the object 
of which was stated as the mutual benefit 
of its members and the advancement of the 
profession. They elected officers, formulated 
a constitution and by laws, and then took 
up the question of forming shorthand classes 
for advanced dictation and instruction. For 
the object of the society was to be both 
instructive and social. It was voted that twice 
a week classes should be held, open to all 
members, at which dictation varying from 
80 to 150 words a minute should be given. 
Higher rates could be secured if desired. 
The dictator for a period would be selected 
from the membership, that duty rotating 
regularly so as to afford all the benefits of 
dictation. 

Quarters were secured in a prominent 
business school in the city of Washington, 
along with the use of typewriters and office 
equipment of the school. Realizing the ad- 


| De years ago a half dozen enthu- 


vertising value attached to such an association, 
and sympathizing with its object, the Gregg 
schools of the city extended their support by 
offering their hospitality. The organization 
was thus enabled to start right. 


The facilities 





- John Huiess 
President of the Washington G. 5. A. 


afforded could hardly have been rented at 
any price. 

Besides the educational aspect of the 
Association, another advantage was the 
gathering together of the Gregg clan in social 
enjoyment and relaxation from business 
and office life. No livelier, no more whole- 
some parties have been staged anywhere 
than were hatched in the fertile brain of the 
club’s social secretary, and carried out with 
a “bang” by the whole or 
ganization. 

To-day, eight years after 
its inception, the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of 
Washington is bigger, more 
enthusiastic, more beneficial 
than ever. During its short 
lifeit has turned out halfa 
dozen really expert writers, 
among whom are to be num- 
bered Mr. Weisenburger, 
Mr. Shaffer, and Mr. Mal- 
colm. A half-dozen others 
have written above 130 
words a minute under strict 
contest conditions and won 
the silver medal offered 
annually for that speed. 
The gold medal! for 150 has 
been won six times. Hun- 
dreds of others who never 
before had the opportunity 
for practice have become, 
as members of the Association, capable writers. 

Once a year is held the contest for the gold, 
silver, and bronze medals, and at least one 
other contest is given annually in preparation 
for the medal contest, an accuracy of 97% 
being required for qualification at all speeds. 
The medal contests are conducted under the 
supervision of Mr. Gregg himself, who reviews 
the winning papers and makes the awards. 
Typewriting is not forgotten, for regularly 
the organization offers prizes for typewriting 
records. In one of the G. S. A. contests super- 
vised by Mr. J. N. Kimball, the winner 
wrote 93 words a minute net, the second 
prize going at 91, both winners, of course, 
being members of the organization. 

The membership of the Association, be- 
ginning with 18 charter members, grew rapidly, 
until during the war there were 200 names 
entered on the rolls. The Association has 
a service flag containing twenty-four stars, 
two of which are gold. It is probably unique 
in possessing a membership, the whole of 
which was engaged in war work of one kind 
or another. 

Shorthand classes are still 


held twice a 
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week for the members, and regularly after 
business meetings, once a month, an informal 
social is held. On New Year's, Hallowe'en, 


and sundry other occasions the organization 
concentrates on a program of enjoyment 
Long life to the Washington G. S. A.! 


oOo 


The Youngest Writer in the N. 8. R. A: Speed Contest 


E ARE introducing this month two 
W more of the Greggites who put them- 
selves 

on record 
down at Buf- 
falo last Au- 
gust-—-two 
who were 
missed when 
the camera 
caught the 
group that 
appeared in 
these pages 
in the last 
issue. And 
with their pic- 
tures your 
contest gal- 
lery is almost 
complete. 
Entirely so 
for our older 
readers who 
already know 
Mr. Weisen- 
burger. 

Martin Du- 
praw, of the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, enjoys the distinction of being the 
youngest writer to compete in the Amateur 
Speed Contest at the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association Convention in 
August. 

He is not yet sixteen years of age. In 
the 150-word dictation he made but seven 
errors, giving him an accuracy record of 
99.06 per cent. A comparison of his work 
with that of experienced writers like Mr. 
Neale Ransom, Mr. Jerome Victory, the 
champion of 1919, Mr. Thomas Bengough, 
the veteran shorthand writer of Canada, and 
others will be of interest. 

Mr. Victory made six errors on this test, 
Mr. Ransom eight, Mr. Cooper ten, Mr. 
Reilender six, Mr. N. M. George, eight, while 
Mr. Dupraw made but seven. 

Miss Urina Roberts, a student of Gregg 
School, was another writer in the amateur 
event who made a brilliant record. She 
made but six errors, tying with Mr. Victory, 
the 1919 champion, and Mr. Reilender. Her 
percentage of accuracy was 99.19. 


Martin Dupraw 











Other Gregg amateurs to make qualifying 
percentages in the contest were James E 
Broadwater, also a student at Gregg School, 
who made ten errors, with a percentage of 
accuracy of 98.66; Mr. Kenneth Polley, of 
the Scranton-Lackawanna Business College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and Miss Ruth C 
Hart, of Gregg School, also qualified, with 
percentages respectively of 96.65 and 95.85 
The dictatio: 
on this test 
was thre: 
words short 
which redu 
ed the per 
centage some 
what in eacl 
case. 

The ama 
teur event i: 
the speed con 
test of th 
Nationa 
Shorthand 
Reporters 
Associatior 
promises t: 
be one of the 
most import 
ant features 
in the future 
It is open t 
all amateurs 
who hav: 

Kenneth Polley not parti 

: cipated is 

public dem- 

onstrations, done any reporting for pay, nor 
entered any of the contests at this rate ol 
speed. The next speed contest will be held 
at New London, Connecticut, in August of 
next year. All amateurs who have speed 
aspirations should “get busy’’ now and pre- 
pare for the contest. Those who qualify 
are entitled to speed certificates from the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
and can also become members of that body. 


Ret Tee ee CELL LEeN OC NeENERB ENON LOHS 4 HOREEBRDBOREREREREEREE! /)/FT RT 


Don’t forget the National Commer- 

: cial Teachers’ Federation Convention, 
i: Christmas week at St. Louis, Statler | 
Hotel. All the live wires will be there! | 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 
Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Perfect Transcripts 


exact reproduction of what issaid. In this 

respect the contest differs materially from 
practical work. In fact, a speed contest is an 
entirely different test from a test at a simi- 
lar speed in practical work. There are cer- 
tain types of errors made in a contest that 
[ wish to comment upon. 

Before making any comments, I want to 
say that the observations are not a result of 
my experience as a member of the Speed 
Contest Committee at Niagara Falls, but 
from a general experience in all phases of 
shorthand work, and I want further to say 
that these observations do not refer to any 
particular type of writing, but are observa- 
tions of a general nature which may be helpful 
to any writer in making himself more accurate 
for practical as well as contest purposes. 

WATCH YOUR “THAT’S” 

Among the little words which seem to 
be particularly difficult to reproduce in a 
contest is the word “‘that,”” Many times, 
from the standpoint of English construction, 
“that” may be omitted without harming 
the sense and, on the other hand, its inser- 
tion will frequently improve a_ sentence 
without changing the sense. The word ‘“‘that”’ 
is used oftener in court work, it seems, than 
in other types of matter—overworked, fre- 
quently—and in actual work the reporter 
omits at the time of writing many a useless 
“that” in order to make the attorney's 
question or argument read more smoothly. 
He thus acquires a habit of editing his notes 
at the time of writing, with particular refer- 
ence to the use of “‘that,”’ and, as a result of 
fixed habit, he naturally omits a certain 
percentage of the “that’s’’ spoken. Thus, 
when a writer with such experience enters 
a contest, he must make a special effort to 
write every “‘that.’’ Coming to a contest 
with this special effort in mind, and some- 
times doubting his ability actually to record 
every “‘that’’ which seems to be useless, he 
is inclined, at the time of making the tran- 
script of his test, and often actually does 
insert “‘that’s’’ at places where they were 
not said, knowing that under pressure a 
writer will omit the unimportant words, 


| N ASPEED CONTEST there must bean 


A further reason for mistake with reference 
to the word “‘that”’ is that the words “‘that”’ 
and ‘“‘which” are interchangeable at times, 
and unless a person is on the lookout he will 
find himself unconsciously substituting, both 
at the time of taking the dictation and in 
transcribing his notes, one word for the other. 
He may think he writes these words in prac- 
tical work just as they are spoken,but upon 
taking the test he may surprise himself. 


“THE” ANOTHER PITFALL 


“The” is another word which is the source 
of a considerable number of errors. There 
are many expressions which may or may not 
include “‘the.”’ In a jury charge, for example, 
the expression may be “‘on the part of plain- 


tiff’’ or ‘“‘on the part of the plaintiff." There 
are literally hundreds of similar expres- 
sions. The omission or insertion of “the” 


is a type of error that needs careful watching 
DON’T TRANSPOSE WORDS 


Then there are transposition errors. Such 
expressions as “of course,” “also,”’ “‘there- 
fore,” “on the other hand,” “if any,” are 
often transcribed in the wrong sequence. 
Under the stress of speed and the writing 
of four or five words a second, it requires a 
little extra thought to write short, explana- 
tory words or phrases in the proper sequence, 
and this is a type of error that is deserving 
of attention if perfect transcripts are desired 


LISTEN FOR THE “‘S” AND “D” 
Another source of error is the singular 
or plural form of words. The context does 


not help to solve this problem. The distinc- 
tion must be made at the time the dictation 


is given. Carelessness in this respect will 
cause a number of errors in each thousand 
words. 

It is most desirable to indicate these 


forms accurately because, even where the 
sense is not changed by either singular or 
plural form of the word, in order to submit 
a perfect transcript the eract form that was 
read must be used. In practical work some 
writers are a little careless in this respect, 
particularly where the sense is not changed, 
but, in actual work as well as in contest work, 
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the writer should exercise just as much care 
in recording the singular and plural words 
as in recording anything else. As a source 
of error this particular type is of importance. 

The same caution may be given with refer- 
ence to the present and past tense forms of 
verbs, and there are certain words such as 
“toward,” “‘towards,"’ “‘beside,’’ ‘‘besides,”’ 
which are often used interchangeably, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that require special atten- 
tion, too, in order to make an accurate tran- 
script. If the writer is on the lookout for 
these words, of which these are but types, 
he may save himself many errors throughout 
a five-minute take. 


INDICATE Q’S AND A’S CLEARLY 


In testimony, clear distinction must be 
made between questions and answers. If 
the notes are so closely written together as 
to cause an inaccuracy in the transcript in the 
proper allotment of questions and answers, 
a number of mistakes often results 


THE LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


Some of these errors are due to careless- 
ness in writing shorthand notes, and some 
to carelessness in reading, and some to a 
lack of appreciation of the value of accuracy 
in little things. In a contest one mistake 
is just as damaging to the accuracy of the 
record as any other mistake, while in actual 
work the omission of an unimportant word 
does not affect the value of the transcript. 
We brace ourselves against the elements of 
the transcript which are difficult, but the 
little, unnoticed elements cause us to fail 
in our accuracy record. A tack will put an 
automobile tire out of business, and a hair 
in the soup will turn the stomach. It is the 
little things that count, and nowhere is that 
more certainly true than in _ transcribing 
from notes at a high speed. 


TRAIN YOUR EAR TO ACCURACY 


Then, when it comes to a perfect transcript 
of some test, the matter of hearing enters 
into consideration most vitally. It requires 
training in hearing as well as in writing to 
produce a_ perfect transcript. When a 
person makes one mistake, or two or three 
mistakes, in reproducing 750 words, for ex- 
ample, it does not necessarily mean that they 
are shorthand mistakes, because the element 
of accurate hearing enters in. How often 
have I heard reporters in actual work con- 
tradict each other as to what was said. There 
has been no doubt about the ability of either 
writer, but the element of hearing has entered 
in. One was just as sure as the other that he 
heard it correctly, and one had just as good 
a shorthand outline as the other, to back up 
what he believed to be the particular word 
spoken. So, to avoid this type of error. the 





contestant must train himself to hear accu- 
rately, for unless you hear accurately you 
cannot reproduce accurately. 

It might be very helpful if each writer 
would study his particular types of errors 
and classify them as to accuracy in hearing, 
accuracy in writing, or accuracy in reading. 


FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED 


Many, if not all, of the observations I have 
made in this article refer to those little things 
of great importance in transcribing to which 
the very best and most highly skilled writers 
must give attention. If it is worth the while 
of the most skillful to guard against the 
little things, it certainly would be most help- 
ful to the less skillful, likewise to give con- 
sideration to them. 


oOo 


A Mining Case—I\ 
( Key to plate on opposite page) 





MR. MILLS: Do you remember anything else set 
forth in the contract? 

AI have been interrupted so much I hardly know what 
to say. 

Q To whom was the contract delivered, if you know? 

A Mr. Hermann. 

Q After the execution of this contract and this lease 
which you have just described, what connection, if any, did 
you have with the Brady Lead Company? 

A_ I have been the secretary of the company from the 
time it was formed up to the present time 

Q Did you make any reports of the condition of the 
company? A_ Yes, sir. 

Q About how often? 

A Most of the time we made daily reports to the dire: 
tors of the company and a few of the largest stockholders 
and we made weekly reports to nearly all of the stockholders 

Q Have you got copies of those reports here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you produce them? 

A I will hand you a number of copies that were left 
over. We made several copies at once and sometimes 
there would be copies left over that were not distributed 
You say these copies were mailed weekly? 

Yes, sir. 

Did the directors know about the 3 per cent royalty? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you give them notice? 

Each of these reports shows that 

You didn't always keep copies, did you? 

Yes, sir. Each one of them was copied in a book 
Can you produce the book? 

Yes, sir. It is at the office 

Was there anything said in these reports about this 
3 per cent royalty? 

The 3 per cent was included 

Where did the stockholders live? 

Many of them live out of this state. 

Practically all of them? A Yes. 

Were the reports sent out from time to time similar 
to reports you have here? 

A Yes, sir. We would make ceveral copies at once 
on a machine, and we would have some left over. 

Q You mailed these weekly? A Yes, sir. 

Q After this sale in February. 1916, you folks did not 
operate any more, did you? 

A They took possession abvut February 17. to the best 
of my recollection. 

Q Mr. Mul'en did? 

A Mr. Mullen took possession of the No. 2 property 
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A Christmas Effigy—V 
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(To be continued next month) 
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A Short History of Shorthand 


(Continued from page 124) 


church for that purpose. The declarations of 
constancy to the new faith, both at the trials 
and during the tortures to which many of them 
were subjected, were collected and preserved in 
the archives of the church. Some of these were 
read publicly at the anniversaries of the 
martyrs’ deaths, in order to “recall the 
lives, sufferings, and deaths of these heroic 
men and women,” and to inspire others to 
steadfast adherence to the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

In 1912 the New York newspapers pub- 
lished this item of news: 

Eleven hundred stenographers of various nationalities 
have sent a petition to the Pope asking that St. Genesius 
of Arles be declared the patron saint of shorthand writers 
The latest news we have seen was to the effect that the 
Pope was giving the petition careful consideration, but the 
illness of His Holiness may delay final consideration 
indefinitely. 

St. Genesius was a secretary in the service of the city of 
Arles. The Emperor Maximianus Hercules in the year 308 
issued an edict against the Christians, and it appears that 
the cities coming under Roman dominion had to record all 
edicts of the rulers. St. Genesius refused to transcribe the 
Emperor's edict against his own people, and in consequence 
suffered martyrdom 

Certain recent historians have produced a 
good deal of evidence to show that the Sermon 
on the Mount was reported in shorthand by 
St. Luke. They base their assumption on the 
fact that shorthand was then a very fashion- 
able and highly-prized art, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that St. Luke mastered it. There is 
little doubt, however, that St. Paul dictated 
to his stenographers, Tychicus and Onesimus, 
his epistles to the Colossians. In fact, nearly 
all the great popes and divines of the early 
church employed shorthand writers. 

The famous preacher, Origen (A. D. 185- 
253), has left on record the statement that he 
prepared his addresses in shorthand. He did 
not, however, permit the addresses to be re- 
ported until after he was sixty years of age, 
when he had acquired such skill as an orator 
that he could be certain that his orations were 
given in the form he wished. Writing to a 
friend on one occasion, he lamented the fact 
that “the absence of my shorthand writers 
prevents me from dictating my meditations.” 

St. Augustine employed ten stenographers, 
and he relates in his 141st letter that the pro- 
ceedings of the great conference of the Bishops 
held at Carthage in 411 was reported by eight 
shorthand writers, two writing alternately. 
We read also in his 44th letter that when the 
reporters were not willing to report any of his 
addresses to the conference, several of his ad- 
herents among the Bishops volunteered to 
report his utterances. No more convincing 


evidence could be adduced as to how widely 
the art of shorthand had become a part of 
Indeed, there is a 


education at that time. 


statement by the grammarian, F. Planciades 
Fulgentius (A. D. 480) that “‘all instruction is 
of a higher and lower nature, as the instruc- 
tion of the youth in writing is divided in the 
usual method of writing and the stenographic 
form.”" From this it would appear that short- 
hand was then regarded as an integral part of 
the educational system. 

About the same period Bishop Synesios of 
Ptolemais (A. D. 378-430) mentions in one of 
his letters a shorthand writer by the name of 
Asterios, to whom he had promised a large 
Egyptian carpet. The accurate description 
which he gives of Asterios was prompted by 
apprehension that the carpet might fall into 
the hands of another person of the same name 
and profession, which shows that neither the 
name nor the vocation of the person named 
was an uncommon one. 

In this brief notation of the great church 
men who wrote shorthand in those earl) 
days, Basil the Great (A. D. 329-379) deserves 
special mention. St. Basil, as he is now 
known, was the greatest leader and orator of 
the Christian Church at a critical period of its 
history. As one historian well expressed it 
“The spirit of the time was one of change. 
The foundations of the Roman world were 
undermined. The ald classical civilization of 
beauty and order had its climax and reacted 
on itself. The Greek worship of the graceful; 
the Roman love of the regular, the strong, the 
martial and the magnificent, had failed to save 
the world from a degradation which, under the 
degeneracy of the later Caesars, had become 
indescribable."’ 

St. Basil was a friend of the famous Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa was his 
brother. Even to this day some of the 
sermons and addresses of St. Basil are to be 
found in textbooks as models of elocution 
and declamation. 

The following letter, which St. Basil wrote 
to a student of shorthand, contains such 
excellent advice that it might well be placed 
on the walls of every shorthand classroom. 

Words have wings; therefore we use signs so that we can 
attain in writing the swiftness of speech. But you, o! 
youth, must make the signs very carefully and pay atter 
tion to an accurate arrangement of them, as through a littl 
mistake a long speech will be disfigured, while by the car: 
of the writer a speech may be correctly repeated. 

Pope Gregory the Great (Pope from A. D 
590 to 604), in the dedication to his famous 
“‘Homilies,”” mentions that he had revised 
them from the stenographic reports. 

St. Jerome had ten stenographers, four of 
whom took down his dictation, while six were 
transcribers who wrote out what the others 
had taken from dictation. This f 


fact is an 
illustration of how “efficiency” was highly 
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regarded even at that early time, and that 
shorthand had reached a commendable degree 
of accuracy. 

The sermons of the great St. John Chrysos- 
tum (A. D. 374-407), “father of the Greek 
Church,” were reported in shorthand. Chrys- 
ostumus means “golden-mouthed,’’and “‘he was 
so named for the splendor of his eloquence." 


(To be continued next month) 


oOo 
Key to Technical Terms— IV 
Insurance 


(Shorthand plate on page 170) 


\. Absolute loss, accident, accrued interest, aci 
ion, actual cash value 


umula 
actuary, adjacent building, adjoin 
ng building, adjuster, adjustment, advisory rate, annual 
eport, annually, annuity, applicant, application, assess 
vent, assignment, assurance, assure, assured, attending 
hysician, automatic sprinkler, average premium 

B. Beneficiary 
fide, brokerage 


benevolent association, bequest, bona 


burglar proof chest, burglary 
C. Cancellatior 
llectible 
on lock 


untersignature 


carrier, cash value, casualty. circular, 


commission, combined application, combina 


condemnation, confiscate 
credit 


contingent 
current death 


cotenant 
insurance losses 
delivery of 
disability 


D. Daily report, days of grace 
reciation disabled 
ty, double insurance, document 


policy. de 


deviatior clause Aisho 


E. Electric 
dowment 
alue, 


lighting 
policy 
estimate 
rix, exorbitant 
xtinguishing 


employee, employer, encumbranc: 


equitable adjustment 


estoppel, examinatior 
expert 


equivalent 
executor, execu 


expectation expiration, exposure 


F. Fall of the building. famils 
re insurance, fire department 
flat premium, floating policy 
oreign company, full year policy 


history, tamily physician 
hreworks, 


mortgage. 


fireproof, fire-pail 


foreclosure of 


G. Garnishment, genera! agent, good healt! 
guardian, gunpowder 


grandchild 


H. Hazardous, healthy life, home office, hospital 
1. Ill health, impaired health, incendiary, incendiaries, 
cendiarism, income, incontestable, inflammable, injury. 
nsolvent (insolvency), installment, insurable 
commissioner, insured intoxicating 


lause, isolated building 


insurance 


liquor iron-safe 


J. Joint insurance, joint life, joint owner 
L. Landlord, lapsed policy, level 
ifetime, lightning clause, limited 


ocal agent. longevity 


premiuin 
litigation 


iberal, 
livestock 
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M. Margin of policy, marine insurance, marriage 
medical attendant, medica! examination, medical examiner. 
mixed policy, moral hazard, murder 


N. Negligence, net reserve, nonforfeitable, nonhazardous 
nonparticipating, nonpayment 


O. Occupation, open policy, orphan, outbuilding, over 
insurance, overpayment 
P. Paid-up insurance, paid-up policy participating 


partnership insurance, period, perpetual policy, plate-glass 


policy holder, policy register, post maturity dividend 
premium, printed rate, professional life, proof of deat! 
pro rata, prospective insurer, prospectus 

©. Quarterly 

R. Railway accident, rate book, reading of policy 
reduction, reinstate, reinstated, reinsure, relinquishment 
remedy removal, reputation, reserve fund, residence 
restore, return premium, reversionary, robbery 


semiannually, short rate 
statute of frauds 
surroundings, surviving 


S. Safeguard, salvage 


spontaneous combustion 


specia! 


stee! 


agent 


ined vault, suicide, surety 


T. Table of mortality, ten payment life, term-poli 
term of policy, term of the policy, time policy, tornad 
twenty payment life policy 

V. Vacancy, valued policy. vault vested right, v 
ume 

W. Warehouseman, water route, wearing appare! 


windstorm, withdrawal! 


VY. Vearly payment. 
oOo 


Impressions of Contest 
Continued from page 132 


could be recorded the progress of the different 
writers at five-minute periods—such, for ex 
ample, as the total words written and the aver 
age speed, the number of errors, and so on 

If arrangement could be made for correct- 
ing papers as the writers proceeded —and this 
does not seem to me to be an insuperable 
difficulty 
known a few 
been written, 
interest at white heat throughout the contest 
At this last contest the interest waned after 
the first few minutes—but who got 
packed into the small space could not get out, 
so they had to stay and see it to the end 
whether they wanted to or not. Then, after 
the contest before 
anyone knew anything about the results 


the final results would be 
minutes t he 
a plan would keep the 


so that 


after last word had 


suc h 


those 


was over, it was hours 





develop character. 


struggle.— Theodore P. Shonts. 
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UCCESS is built upon disappointments. 
They cultivate patience and tolerance. 
Some of our greatest men in history have gone down to defeat, 
only to come back through perseverance, the stronger for the 





Disappointments 
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